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THE UNIVERSAL NEED. 


BY MARIANNE FARNINGHAM, 


What is it the people need? 
Oh, sad are the eyes we meet, 
And sad are the tones that plead, 
In the dusty, desolate street, 
And there's little laughter that seems to spring 
Straight from the heart like a real thing. 
There are shadows that darken and creep 
Over the brow of the young, 
There are eyes that cannot sleep 
Though a lullaby were sung. 
And every one has a load to bear, 
And every week has a day of care. 


But there is a Friend who is strong 
And gentle, tender, and true, 
Whose presence awakens song, 
Whose blessing is like the dew, 
Who comes tu the sad to minister, 
And the name of Him is the Comforter. 


For when He comes He makes, 

Instead of earth’s restlessness, 
A peace that of heaven partakes, 

A haven of quietness; 

He takes the weeping with gracious hand, 
And leads them out to a better land. 
Oh, Sent of the Son of God, 
Who knew of the people’s need, 
Whose feet our ways have trod, 

Hear when our sorrows plead; 
Comforter, pity and cherish us, 
Comforter, come and abide with us! 

—Christian World. 


oe 
SUMMER IN THE SUBURBS. 


A certain small but estimable family, 
tired of attempts to find perfect happiness 
in rural retreats, prefers this year to be 
simply suburban. It dwells therefore, 
throughout the season, on what we may 
eall, in English fashion, **Upper Bucking- 
ham Street.” In previous years, these good 
people have had the fatigue of elaborate 
migration, the certainty of dwelling for 
three months—unlike Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob—in trunks; besides an annual lot- 
tery of other inconveniences. In some 
seasons they have encountered bad drain- 
age, in other years bad company, in other 
seasons bad bread. This year, the happy 
thought struck them, that they might stay 
at home. By this simple measure they 
made sure, from the beginning, that neither 
drainage nor cookery, neither bed-rooms 
nor bath-tubs would be worse, at any rate, 
than what they were used to. Complaint 
would have no novelty, and hence, per- 
haps, nocharm. If they gained nothing, 
they would at least lose nothing ; and this, 
judging by previous experience, would be 
a great comfort. 

Fortune favors the brave; and no soon- 
er did they decide to remain in Upper 
Buckingham Street than all nature began 
to aid their plans. The most charming of 
July days—rarer than the poet’s days in 
June—unrolled in bright succession before 
them; no extreme heat, no stifling air, no 
parched or yellow grass. Through the 
whole month, there fell such frequent 
showers that not a leaf changed color ; and 
there was not enough work for the lawn- 
sprinkler to keep it in healthy exercise. 
After two preceding summers of drought 
there came a season of delight. In the 
cool moisture the elms spread and waved; 
the locust-boughs expanded and drooped 
until they touched the greensward; the 
lawn-mower needed to exert itself, if the 
garden-hose was idle. As for the nine dif- 
ferent species of climbing plants that cov- 
ered the balcony, they demanded a new 
box of double-pointed tacks, every few 
days, to keep up with their growth;— 
double-pointed tacks, that blest invention 
which makes forever superfluous the old 
kid gloves and the scissors and the ham- 
mer-and-nails that once vexed the soul 
of the horticulturist. Such was the con- 





currence of Nature in this good design of 
staying at home; she not only smiled on 
it, but she varied her morning smiles by 
tears at evening, which is better. Who 
knows but she would always thus do her 
share, if we gave her opportunity? Per- 
haps if all suburban families thus held the 
fort, every summer, July might always be 
what it has been in 1884. 

It has certainly been a daily comfort, for 
the household described, to fee] that their 
fair abode was not basely deserted at the 
very time when it was atits best ;—that the 
vines were not neglected, the garden-beds 
obscured, the house closed, the postman 
kept in irritation, the cat starved. Were 
it only for the sake of mounting guard over 
a lawn, one needs to be always at home in 
summer. There is a perpetual problem 
about a lawn, and an everlasting surprise ; 
you never know what is going to happen 
to it. One year, you wage war with dande- 
lions, another year with shepherd’s-purse, 
another with white-weed, another with 
what the people hereabout call ‘*Boston- 
weed,” —Emerson’s “‘succory to match the 
sky”—which derives its trivial name per- 
haps from the celestial blue which symbol- 
izes the aspirations of the city to which it 
seems to be marching from all the country 
round. All these lie in wait to invade the 
lawn; but if it has its persistent enemies, 
it has also hosts of unexpected friends. 
You go out some morning and tind whole 
areas of unexpected sorrel where you 
thought there was white clover; and then 
another day you go out, and lo! there are 
whole tracts of delicate clover, invading 
and conquering the sorrel. ‘There is noth- 
ing out-doors which requires more perpet- 
ual and absorbing vigilance than the proc- 
ess of keeping a lawn in good-humor. But 
how ean you possibly attend to your busi- 
ness if you are a hundred miles away ? 

If, however, you stay at home, you dis- 
cover other things beside sorrel and clover ; 
you discover your friends and neighbors. 
When you leave your house for the sum- 
mer, you justify yourself by the persuasion 
that everybody else is away; but when 
you remain at home, you find yourself the 
centre of a shining host. Of the eight 
houses in what may properly be classed as 
Upper Buckingham Street, only one is 
closed for the summer. People come and 
go; to be sure. Our neighbor the Priest 
goes to Rangeley Lakes for a week, on his 
vacation, and brings back trout enough 
for the whole vicinity; our neighbor the 
Artist goes away and brings back sketches ; 
our neighbor the Inexhaustible Lady comes 
and goes through the land on expeditions. 
picnies and forays of all descriptions. Our 
neighbor the Astronomer also comes and 
goes, but among the stars; and our neigh- 
bor the Author makes his literary excur- 
sions, in the persons of the Bodley chil- 
dren, while anchored to his own bay- 
window. None of these wander far; and 
as for our two neighbors who dwell above 
even Upper Buckingham Street-—the two 
Encyclopedias of American History—they 
both stay peacefully at home, for an en- 
eyclopedia is not easily transportable. 
People talk about this town as empty in 
the summer !—it is only in summer that 
one can discover how many people there 
are init. At no time are there such tea- 
drinkings, such tennis-parties, such excur- 
sions to Spot Pond and Fresh Pond and 
all the other lakes that are called ponds, 
as in summer, when there is ‘*nobody 
here.” Andas at least once in every year, 
at this season, I have told the readers of 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL of some good place 
where to enjoy themselves; so this sum- 
mer I will reach the climax of suggestion. 
Let them stay at home. 7. We M 
Oe - - — 

A BACKWOODS LETTER—PHYSICAL CUL- 
TURE FOR WOMEN. 


RAQUETTE LAKE, ADIRONACK ) 
Mrts., N. Y., JULY 23, 1884. j 

Not many weeks since, while in Boston, 
I had a lengthy conversation with a friend 
who is about to establish a girls’ school in 
New York city. It is to be a private school, 
but the young women, upon leaving its 
doors, are to be fully prepared to enter any 
college in the land,—that is, any college 
that will admit them. The study of the 
English language is to be insisted upon, 
and very thorough courses are to be given 
in that department, and, last but not least, 
my friend mentioned gymnastic exercises 
as a prominent feature of his school. I was 
glad to see the importance he attached to 
physical culture, and could but wonder if 
it meant the half to him that it did to me. 
He has never taught girls. but has had a 
good deal of experience in instructing 
boys, having been especially successful in 
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preparing young men for college. Know- 
ing this, I was at first somewhat surprised 
at the enthusiasm with which he is under- 
taking this new work, and at his perfect 
assurance of success. But when I reflected 
upon the great and growing demand among 
women for superior mental training, and 
their intense ambition to gain wisdom and 
culture, [came to the conclusion that the 
gentleman in question could not be other- 
wise than sanguine, the materials he will 
have to work with being fair minds, pain- 
fully nervous enthusiasm, a high degree of 
ambition, and a morbid perseverance. I 
I say morbid, because this intense applica- 
tion to study becomes a conscientious duty 
apart from any pleasure to be derived from 
the same. 

I have thought much about this supe- 
rior education, as we call it, since I came to 
the woods this summer; and jt seems to 
me that the impetus in this direction is so 
great and the incentives to improve mental 
training so many, that the young women 
are being rapidly pushed into a one-sided 
life. Men cannot perceive the full force of 
this, and young girls fail to appreciate its 
value. It is therefore for the older women 
to insist upon the physical culture of grow- 
ing girls. A well developed muscle is the 
only sure foundation upon which to erect 
a broad and liberal education. 

Our attention is constantly being called 
to this by the remonstrances of women 
physicians, but as yet it has by no means 
grown to be thought a necessity for a 
woman to know how to swim, row a boat, 
walk her ten miles a day, or, in fact, do 
anything requiring physical strength, with 
the exception, perhaps, of running a sew- 
ing-machine! Now vacation is certainly a 
time in which girls should not only be al- 
lowed but expected to live out-of-doors 
and take plenty of healthful exercise; es- 
pecially those girls who either live in the 
country or are fortunate enough to get 
away from town fora few weeks. Here in 
the Adirondacks would seem to be the best 
of places to gain health and vigor, and yet 
the women who come here, as a class, do 
not seem to realize this grand opportunity 
either for themselves or for their children. 
It is the men who do the hunting, fishing, 
and rowing,—who camp out and take the 
hard trips across the lakes and over the 
“carries.” The women are told that they 
could not stand this life, which seems to 
suit their husbands and brothers so well; 
they consequently consent to sit quietly 
on the piazza, or have some one row them 
about in calm weather while they troll a 
little for fish. Real invalids of course can- 
not do more than breathe the pure spicy 
air and recline on balsam boughs, and even 
this much seems to give them new life. 

I would not imply that there are no ex- 
ceptions. There are women who come to 
the woods, prepared and intent upon hav- 
ing all the enjoyment of this free life, and 
thus gain the best results. They can stand 
the fatigues of a hunt, can shoot a deer, are 
not afraid of undertaking any excursion 
on foot, and enter with zest and benefit in- 
to real camp-life. To do this they have 
found that a short, loose dress is neces- 
sary. and their costumes are made for ae- 
tive use more than for ornament. Only 
yesterday a lady said to me, “If I ever 
come up here again, I shall come as I 
hoped to do this summer, with a party of 
married friends, all of us (the ladies) at- 
tired in Bloomer costume, and go into cgmp 
with our husbands. A short skirt and 
trousers is the only suitable dress for the 
woods!” I agreed with her, and sincerely 
hope that many more such sensible wom- 
en may be found. 

It is not unnatural that in this century, 
in the process of evolution, women should 
first arrive at the appreciation of mental 
qualities. They quickly perceive that in 
order to stand side by side with men, they 
must reach the mental elevation already 
acquired by men. Intellectual power rules 
the world. Therefore it is not surprising 
that women should strain every nerve for 
the accomplishment of this purpose, and it 
is the nervous strain required to gain this 
end and the constant failure to reach the 
end through total loss of health, that have 
caused thoughful and progressive women 
to perceive that a wholesome mental and 
moral education is dependent upon a ro- 
bust, healthy body. 

Men arrived at this same standpoint in 
very much the same way, as is shown in 
the great amount of attention paid to mus- 
cular development by the young men while 
at college and university. Of late it has 
become such a prominent feature of a ‘‘col- 
lege course” that in the opinion of many 
educators, it threatens to push the classies 





unceremoniously aside. In my experience 
I have found that as a class women are 
morally brave, when they are not too in- 
ert to do their own thinking and form their 
own conclusions. A borrowed opinion is 
not one for which any one would be will- 
ing to sacrifice himself. This mental and 
moral bravery in woman is bound to dim- 
inish, because the incapacity to endure in- 
creases with enfeebled health, unless a 
strong effort is made to rally all the phy- 
sical powers to the support of the mental. 
For it is the latter which are dependent 
upon the former; a well, strong body is by 
no means dependent upon an active mind. 
It is only by just recognition of the im- 
portance of this fact that women will be 
able to hold that high place in the world 
which we believe they may and can. Truly 
it is the symmetrically developed whole 
which should be our ideal. B. M. 


ee 
NEW YORK SCHOOL ELECTIONS. 


Women can vote at eleven thousand elec- 
tions in New York State on the last Tues- 
day in August, when the school elections 
outside of the cities occur. The Legisla- 
ture this year changed the time from Octo- 
ber to August. These elections (with a 
few exceptions where the poll is held the 
next day) will be held in the evening; 
which, especially in many large and thin- 
ly-settled rural districts, will prevent many 
women from attending. However, this 
will be the fifth year of women’s voting 
at school elections; their doing so is now 
an acknowledged part of New York’s 
school system, and there is no danger that 
the law will ever be repealed. 

It is very important that every woman 
who can do so shall vote this year, as this 
helps greatly to break down opposition to 
full suffrage. Mothers especially should 
use their power to oversee the education 
of their children. Friends everywhere will 
please take pains to get every woman out 
who can go. ‘The Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, in promulgating, June 25, 
1881, the second suffrage law, states that 
the following persons of both sexes, 21 
years of age, are entitled to vote in the dis- 
tricts where they reside. 

I. Owners or hirers of taxable real es- 
tate situate in the district. 

2. Citizens, the parents or guardians of 
a child who has attended the district 
school at least eight weeks within the past 
“". Citizens whose names appear on the 
tow assessment roll for at least fifty dol- 
lars’ worth of personal property. 

Several other statements of the qualifi- 
eations have been put afloat by officials 
and others. The above, however, is the 
sole correct one. 

Class 1 includes foreigners who have de- 
clared their intention to become citizens, 
and natives who hire part of a house, even 
one room, or a very small piece of ground, 
if the house or ground is not exempt from 
taxation under the homestead law, or oth- 
erwise. The house or ground dces not 
need to be on the assessment roll, nor to 
have had taxes paid on it; that it is liable 
to tax is enough. Any native or natural- 
ized resident citizen, male or female, who 
is not qualified to vote under either of these 
three classes, can become so by taking a 
lease, at a dollar a year or any nominal 
rent, of any house, part of a house, or 
piece of ground, which is taxable, in the 
district. It is not necessary that the rent 
should have been paid, nor that the lease 
should be in writing; an agreement in the 
presence of witnesses, even five minutes 
before the vote is offered, to pay the rent, 
is enough. 

Class 2 includes persons with whom a 
child is actually living who has attended 
the school the required time, though not 
the parents or legal guardians. 

Class 3 are not required to pay the tax 
before voting; the fact that their names 
appear on the tax roll is enough. The as- 
sessors have just made out the tax roll for 
each town; those who wish to vote as 
owners of taxable personal property must 
consult the advertisements in their local 
papers for the assessors’ notices of the 
time for correcting the rolls, and see that 
at least two assessors are notified at once 
to put them on the roll. With this notice 
should go a statement or estimate of the 
value of the voter’s personal property— 
the whole, not a detailed list. However, 
to lease a piece of real estate, as above 
described, is commonly easier. 

Friends are particularly desired to re- 
port forthwith any attempt, of any kind, to 
prevent women from exercising their right 
of suffrage, to HAMILTON WILLCOX, 

Chairman State Ex. Com., 55 Liberty St., 
New York. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 
Miss L. J. BATEs is associate editor of 
the Painesville, Ohio, Democrat. 


FRANCES E. WILLARD is to be remem- 
bered. Her birthday, September 29, is to be 
observed as “Children’s Day” by the W. 
Cc. T. U. of Indiana. 

MRs. Caroine Wescott ROMNEY is 
editor and manager of the Trinidad Review, 
a Republican paper in Las Animas County, 
in Colorado. ° 

Mrs. Cox, sister of George W. Cable, is 
said to be an artist of rising merit and 
much cleverness. Busts of Homer and 
Cicero, modelled by her, adorn Mr. Cable’s 
study. 

MATHILDE BLIND is the author of a new 
novel entitled **Tarantella.” It turns up- 
on the old Italian superstitions concerning 
the bite of atarantula. It will shortly ap- 
pear in London. 

Miss Lucu Horst is giving exhibitions 
of her great muscular strength. She easily 
overcomes strong men, can lift great 
weights, and does not seem to make any 
special exertion. 

Mrs. Apa C. BOwLEs is lecturing in 
Pittsfield. She spoke in the Methodist 
Church on Sunday week. She is highly 
complimented by the press of that city. 
She expects to remain several weeks. 

Miss Lizzig CALLEY, of Hill, has been 
made an honorary A. M. by Bates College, 
the only degree of the kind conferred on a 
woman by a New England College not de- 
voted to the education of women only. 

Miss Mary L. Boortn has prepared a 
translation of all the later fairy tales of 
Ernest Laboulaye, to supplement the first 
series, which she edited some years ago. 


It will be magnificently illustrated. Har- 
pers will publish it. 
Mrs. ELIzA HOWARD POWERS, now 


eighty, who as president of one of the 
charitable societies of the war spent her 
income in giving aid to the Union soldiers, 
and afterward lost all her property, has 
been given twenty-five hundred dollars by 
an act passed during the last Congress. 

LEAH AHLBORN, die sinker of the Royal 
Mint, at Stockholm, is said to be one of the 
first, if not the first, medalist of the pres- 
ent age. She will cut the dies for the med- 
al in commemoration of the erection of the 
Washington statue in Wall Street, New 
York City. 

Hu KinG ENG, a Chinese girl, eighteen 
years old, comes to this country to ob- 
tain a medical education, that she may be 
able to take charge of a hospital on her re- 
turn to her native place. She will enter 
the girls’ department of the Ohio Wesleyan 
University, at Delaware. Ohio, and then 
take a regular course in the Philadelphia 
Woman’s Medical College. 

Dr. SARAH J. McNutt, of New York, 
has been received during the early sum- 
mer as an active member of the American 
Neurological Association. Dr. MeNutt is 
the first woman to obtain admittance to 
this Society, whose membership is limited, 
and which counts among its numbers emi- 
nent neurologists both in this country and 
abroad. Dr. MceNutt’s thesis was consid- 
ered a paper of peculiar excellence, it be- 
ing the first recognition given in this coun- 
try of an obscure infantile disease. 

Mrs. Il. M. Criper, of York, Pa., has 
published a pamphlet of 16 pages, 12mo, 
giving valuable instructions ‘show to grow 
fine celery.” Her new method is simple 
and practical, and will enable all to raise 
this delicious and medicinal vegetable. The 
great secret is plenty of water. As Mrs. 
Crider well says, ‘*‘Wet feet are the condi- 
tion of health for celery, and the water- 
cure is the specific for the ills to which it 
is heir.” Her pamphlet will be sent by 
mail upon application enclosing 25 cents. 

Mrs. BRYANT, whose name is. well 
known to London educationists, has, says 
the Pall Mall Gazette, just taken the degree 
of Doctor of Science at the University of 
London, in the branch known as ‘*mental 
and moral science.’’ This includes psy- 
chology, logic, and ethics, together with a 
number of subsidiary subjects—namely, 
the physiology of the nervous system, po- 
litical economy, political philosophy, and 
the history of ancient and modern philoso- 
phy. ‘This is by far the most severe test 
of philosophical scholarship, so far as 
range of subject is concerned, in this coun- 
try. The great difficulty of the examina- 
tion is seen in the fact that, though it has 
now been in existence a good number of 
years, it has only been passed once before. 
The fortunate candidate on that occasion 
was a Hindoo gentleman. 
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WOMAN'S POSITION IN GERMANY. 

A German scientist (Liebig) declares 
that the quantity of soap used by a people 
measures its intellectual and moral status. 
The same may be said of the position of 
woman ina nation, which, however, is so 
complicated a phenomenon and, especially 
at the present time, so much obscured by 
the political institutions of a people, that 
it would be a great wrong to make this lat- 
ter comparison an unqualified one. The 
superior position of woman in America is 
less a result of the general civilization 
than of political and ethnological circum- 
stances. Women, from the commencement 
of this great and glorious commonwealth, 
have been very much inthe minority, and 
in some parts of America continue to be so 
now. It would be a perfect miracle if this 
fact had not given them a certgin ascen- 
dency from the very beginning. Its polit- 
ical institutions, even before the Republic, 
were derived from the English, the most 
liberal people in the world, and its trans- 
actions with foreign nations are almost en- 
tirely of a commercial type, which is eve- 
rywhere most favorable to the growth of 
political freedom. 

These circumstances must be borne in 
mind, so as not to make us pass too severe 
a judgment on the position of woman in 
Germany, at the presenttime. ‘This is not 
a remainder of ancient barbarity, but a re- 
sult of the political condition of Ger- 
many during the last two centuries. The 
ancient Germans—famous for their almost 
ferocious love of liberty—not only respect- 
ed, they even reverenced woman, above all 
the other nations of their time. ‘Tacitus, in 
his celebrated ‘*Germania,” makes a very 
high comment on this peculiarity, and on 
the German character in general. ‘This de- 
serves the more credit as it refers to a hos- 
tile nation. He says, that the Germans as- 

cribe to woman something holy and pro- 
phetic (sanctum aliquid et providum), that 
they consult women on all questions of 
peace and warfare, and follow their ad- 
vice. According to him, woman held not 
only the place of companion to her hus- 
band—she even held the dignity of priest- 
ess and prophetess, of whom Veleda was 
the most celebrated. The art of healing 
and dressing the wounds of the warriors 
was also practised by the women of an- 
cient Germany, a fact which also holds 
good of other nations of antiquity. It is 
only in modern times that their right and 
capacity for this art has come to be ques- 
tioned. 

In the feudal ages this reverence for 
woman was carried over into the world- 
renowned ‘'Minnedienst,” a curious im- 
itation of the “‘courtoisie” of the trou- 
badours. But not only the fine and no- 
ble ladies in their castles enjoyed this rela- 
atively superior position, the very nuns 
in their cloisters combined the grace of 
woman with the learning of men, and even 
rivalled them in contesting for the laurels 
of the poet. Roswitha, ‘the nun of Gan- 
dersheim,”’ was the most renowned of 
them. She lived in the tenth century ; and 
although her dramas are composed in Lat- 
in, she is termed the first German author- 
ess, and, as some would say satirically, the 
first German “blue-stocking.” 

There were a great many more learned 
women in Germany during the time of the 
Renaissance. Many noble women and pa- 
tricians were conversant with the Latin 
and Greek languages and literatures, as was 
the case in other countries. A celebrated 
Italian lady, the honorable Fulvia Olym- 
pia Morata, who fled from her country on 
account of her Protestant tenets, was in- 
stalled as professor at the University of 
Heidelberg, where her grave is shown to 
the tourist up to the present day. 

Another noble lady, Argula von Grum- 
bach, carried on with Luther a lively cor- 
respondence on religious matters; and the 
great reformer himself did homage to wom- 
anhood in the very selection of his wife, 
the gentle and virtuous Katharina von Bo- 
ra. Up to the beginning of the sevexteenth 
century, woman in Germany was perhaps 
not more unhappy than her male relatives, 
in spite of the outrage done to her sex by 
the atrocious persecution of witchcraft. 
But the terrible Thirty Years War (1618— 
1648) not only destroyed the prosperity, 
but also two-thirds of the population of 
Germany, and barbarized the remaining 
part toa degree almost unimaginable by 
more recent generations. Women of course 
were the greatest sufferers from it in many 
respects, apart from their burning at 
the stake, which occurred most numerous- 
ly in these very times, up to the end of the 
seventeenth century. It was not until the 
times of Goethe and Schiller and Frederic 
the Great, King of Prussia, that our nation- 
al life began to be resuscitated, whilst 
our former prosperity seems lost forever. 

In the midst of this general empoverish- 
ment came the inventions and discoveries 
of modern times. ‘These, although bene- 
ficial in general, have reacted most. sadly 
on the position of woman during the times 
of transition. Their most principal home- 

occupations,—such as spinning and weav- 
ing, the baking of bread, the growing of 
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kitchen plants, etc., have been taken away 
from women without their receiving a suf- 
ficient equivalent. Almost all by which 
they could make themselves endeared to 
their male relatives in the way of domestic 
usefulness has ceased among the educated 
classes. Educated women are therefore 
the greatest sufferers from the present 
economical depression of Germany. us well 
as of the rest of the world. ‘The daughters 
and wives of the peasants and laborers are 
not half as badly off, yet these very women 
are most lamented over by American travel- 
lers because their toil and drudgery are 
most striking to the eye of the superficial 
observer. But the very fact of their hard 
working is a sign that their work is in 
greatest demand as yet, and that they 
therefore do not feel that most terrible de- 
spondency, which arises from one’s useless- 
ness and helplessness in regard to self and 
others. 

It is true, the women of the peasantry 
and laboring classes work very hard. But 
that is merely a sign of their poverty, not 
of their degradation or of low esteem by 
men. On the contrary, those very women, 
I think, enjoy the greatest equality with 
men by the very similarity of their occupa- 
tions, for laboring men and even children 
work just as hard. It seems to me a fable 
that husbands ever harness their wives and 
cows together to carts. I, at least, never 
saw it, and I have lived longer in Germany 
than in America, and have travelled much 
there. 

Wherever such a thing should have hap- 
pened, I am sure the woman did not think 
of anything else than of the economical 
side of the case; our laws are very good 
for women, and the character of uneducat- 
ed men is not brutal in general. ‘The rough- 
ness of German men altogether lies more 
in external appearance; they often lack 
manners and the outward signs of respect, 
whilst they are very rarely brutal to their 
wives and children, not even when intoxi- 
sated. They may be quarrelsome and bois- 
terous, but you hardly ever hear of those 
dreadful bodily injuries done to women, 
with which American papers abound. 

The greatest injustice done to women in 
Germany, and everywhere, is their being 
cast on the world to gain their own liveli- 
hood without seeing their way. ‘The name 
of these unhappy creatures is legion! No- 
body counts those who succumb in the 
struggle; their tears and woes are all un- 
recorded by history and literature. No 
branches of higher education have until 
now been opened to women, and conse- 
quently no corresponding employments. 
It is true there are many more educated 
men in Germany than are necessary,—but 
they are divided among many classes— 
professors. lawyers, doctors, engineers, 
chemists, etc. Of women there are only 
teachers, and therefore these are innumer- 
able. Some women in some parts of Ger- 
many are also employed in telegraph and 
railroad oflices, but the chances for this oc- 
cupation have been very much cut short 
since the French war, as the German state 
needs all such remunerative employments 
for its soldiers, who consequently are now 
the most favored class in Germany. Mili- 
tarism has this tendency everywhere, as 
well as in Germany. A country in arms 
naturally values bodily and intellectual 
vigor above everything ; and it is no won- 
der that German men intellectually out- 
weigh the women, all the chances of high- 
er education having been monopolized by 
men. ‘hey are so still. Almost every supe- 
rior woman in Germany is self-taught, and 
under obstacles indescribable! These ob- 
stacles are not only material; they are 
moral. As German men not only have their 
own foolish commonplaces to oppose to 
them, they moreover are equipped with all 
the envenomed arrows and spears out of 
the arsenal of the ancients, as they are the 
most thorough scholars of the classit lan- 
guages and literatures. Besides this, Ger- 
man men’s ideas of woman have also a tinge 
of the oriental. 

Ifthe Germans had a great industry, and 
their women were more commercially in- 
clined, many of them unquestioned and 
unawares might slip into some small trade 
or handicraft, such as watchmaking, for in- 
stance, and so gain their livelihood. This, 
however, is less the case in Germany than 
in some other countries, as for instance, 
France and Switzerland. Everything in 
Germany has to be fought out theoretical- 
ly long before it is carried out in practice. 
There are many women’s Conventions in 
Germany; much waste of breath and 
strength and labor; and the results are 
as yet hardly observable. ‘he situation 
of women has even grown worse from 
year to year during the last decade, as the 
war has made many widows and orphans 
and has decimated the unmarried men. An 
educated woman without means hardly 
ever gets a husband now, a fact of which 
men in general are no longer ashamed, as 
it seems amply justified by our general 
poverty. 

It is a sad thing that women are treated 
as they are—not only in Germany, but all 
over the world. The oppression of the weak 





by the strong, of the gentle by the brutal, 





is as old as the mountains of our globe, and 
perhaps even older. Will it ever be other- 
wise? Will there arise an ever-growing 
number out of the ranks of men themselves, 
who will grow tired of dominion, tired of 
quoting ancient and modern common- 
places in regard to woman’s natural sphere? 
I hope so, most fervently, especially since 
I live in this country, in free America. 
AUGUSTA BENDER. 
75 West Fifty-Fifth Street, New York. 
, bien . 


AVERSIONS AND PREFERENCES. 





When any new political step is contem- 
plated, it has ever been the few who have 
occupied middle ground. Spirits of quick 
decisive mind eagerly accept it, make it 
at once their ideal, the Gentral thought 
round which other things cluster, and by 
which actions are moulded. Day by day 
its growing strength is measured, but 
neither time nor energy are wasted in 
weighing its weakness. For your reform- 
er refuses to dwell upon death and the 
grave, when he can look on resurrection 
and life. By those who make’a new cause 
their own, it is soon nursed into a healthy 
enthusiasm, by following which they have 
faith that soon 

“A new Eden-gate 
Shall open on a hioge of harmony,” 
to give them entrance to that promised 
land still to be found on earth—the good 
time coming.” 

But, to persons of slower instincts and 
greater caution, only the truths already 
admitted, known to experience and habit- 
ually practised, are solid substance. All 
else seems vain theory and misleading er- 
ror. The people of earnest preferences, 
on the one hand, and of strong aversions, 
on the other, soon become the leaders of 
two parties—the progressive and the con- 
servative. ‘The latter is always much the 
stronger in the beginning of the inevitable 
strife for ascendency. For awhile the com- 
bat is confined to the leaders, then all be- 
come enlisted ; the swords drawn are keen, 
and the armor iust be ‘tarmor of proof.” 

It has been the lot of the woman suffrage 
movement, from the very first, to sustain 
attack where it should have met inquiry. 
Its foes bave mistaken—it would almost 
seem wilfully—the idea at the foundation 
for ap emotion on the surface of the ques- 
tion. 

But while the prejudiced continue un- 
weariedly to present their ancient protests, 
grow more savagely severe, tax their in- 
ventive powers to fashion some new weap- 
on of ridicule with which to overwhelm 
the advocates of progress, the most indif- 
ferent must see that the progressives have 
gained in patience, have cultivated cool- 
ness, and, true to their trust in a cause still 
regarded by them as holy, smile with the 
calm certainty of a near triumph, as they 
bring forward arguments to meet notions 
which they know to be behind the age. 

The tendency of the present is toward 
practical as well as true religion. Philoso- 
phy, art, and industry all call on every 
man and woman to be earnest. active and 
energetic in developing the grand possibil- 
ities of our land and people. How is it, 
if this intense longing of many women for 
political equality is all wrong, that it rises 
and expands with our advancing civiliza- 
tion? that its all-pervading influence is felt 
throughout society? that the noblest men 
and women of our land, the learned, the 
gifted, and the good, are its devoted dis- 
ciples, nay. its leaders? We cannot but con- 
clude that it is in harmony with the spirit 
of the age, or it would surely long ere this 
have been overshadowed, and died a de- 
served death. It is nota hollow, mocking 
dream. What was once but theory has be- 
come substance in Wyoming and Washing- 
ton ‘Territories. ‘The day is coming when 
any violation of the rights of a part of the 
people will be felt by the whole people. 
Let us still agitate and agitate, and at last, 
when the struggle is over and we are asked, 
‘“*“What did you gain by the war?” our an- 
swer will be something better than the 
oratorical words ‘“‘military glory ;” for it 
will come from the lips of a mighty peo- 
ple, voiced up from their very hearts,— 
“Justice!” Louise V. BOND. 

Dublin, Ind. 

bec iimcusiecnaaian 
FARM-HANDS AND HOUSE-HANDS. 





Many a farmer's wife is literally worked 
to death, in an inadvertent manner, from 
want of reflection or consideration on the 
part of her husband. None can under- 
stand better than he, in plowing, or sow- 
ing, or harvest time, that if a horse gets 
sick, orruns away. or is stolen, another 
must be procured that very day, or the 
work will inevitably go behind-hand. He 
does not carry the same practical sense in- 
to the kitchen when the hired ‘‘help” leaves 
without warning, or becomes disabled, al- 
though he knows as well as any man can 
know that *“‘the hands” will expect their 
meals with the same regularity, with the 
same promptness, and with the same prop- 
er mode of preparation; but, instead of 
procuring other “‘help” on the instant, he 
allows himself to be persuaded, if the 


justice, and given Chemung a consistent 








day or two, or ina week at farthest, and 
that it is hardly worth while to get anoth- 
er for so short a time. If the *-help” has 
taken **French leave,” his mind fixes on the 
fact that it is a very busy time, and neither 
he nor a single hand can be spared, or that, 
in the course of a week, some one will 
have to go to town for some other purpose, 
and both these matters can be attended to 
at the same time. Meanwhile, the wife is 
expected not only to attend to her ordina- 
ry duties as usual, but somehow or other 
to spare the time to do all that the cook or 
washerwoman was accustomed to, that is. 
to do the full work of two persons, each 
one of whom had already quite as- much 
labor to perform as she could possibly at- 
tend to. ‘The wife attempts it. By hercule- 
an efforts all goes on well. ‘The farmer per- 
ceives no jar, no hitchin the working of 
the machinery, and, because no complaint 
is uttered, thinks that everything is going 
on without an effort. Meanwhile time 
passes, and (infinite shame on some of 
them) they begin to calculate how much 
less food has been eaten; and, because 
still no complaint is made, the resolution 
quietly forms in the mind to do nothing 
until she does complain. But, before that 
takes place, she falls a victim to her over- 
exertions, in having laid the foundation 
for weeks and months of illness, if not a 
premature decline and an early grave.— 
Mrs. S. W. Fowler, in Manistee Standard. 
eee - 


NOTES ON NEW YORK SUFFRAGE BILL, 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

CHAUTAUQUA Country is the native place 
of the distinguished Stoneman family ; and 
Miss Kate Stoneman, who has shown in 
our cause as much courage and fidelity as 
her famous brother did in war, has made 
herself felt here also. The influence of the 
yeariy “Chautauqua Assembly,’ of Rev. 
Theodore L. Flood and of Mrs. W. C. Gif- 
ford, of the Grangers, has also been effee- 
tive. In 1881 and ’82 the only member 
who would vote right was the practical 
and fair-minded Dr. Milton M. Fennel, of 
Fredonia; but in 1884 the effect of further 
work was shown, and the Chautauqua del- 
egation voted unanimously for freedom. 

CHEMUNG CouNntTy.—This conservative 
county has, to the great surprise of those 
who do not know what work can achieve, 
gone uniformly right. In 1881 our lament- 
ed friend Col. Henry C. Hoffinan, in 1882 
Hon. Orville P. Dimon, in 1884 Hon. Jo- 
nas S. Van Duzer. have all stood firm for 


and honorable record. 

CORTLAND, CoUNTY’s record is equally 
creditable; itis the home of Susan and 
Valentine Jipson and of Kate E. Warren. 
In 1881 and 1882 Hon. Alburtis A. Carley, 
and in 1884 Hon. A. Judson Kneeland, hon- 
ored Cortland and themselves, and made 
her record faithful. 

DELAWARE CouNTY’s record is equally 
high; it is the residence of Mrs. 8S. A. 
Knapp. In 1881 Hon. William Lewis, in 
1882 Hon. Chester H. Treadwell. in 1884 
Hon. Silas 8. Cartwright, upheld the hon- 
or of Delaware by their votes. 

DutTciess COUNTY.—In 1881 both mem- 
bers from Dutchess were absent. A mass 
meeting was held later at Salt Point, and 
other meetings were held in the county. 
by the writer and others, against them, and 
more especially against Samuel H. Everett, 
of Putnam County, who had voted against 
the bill in the Assembly, and who ran as 

tepublican candidate for Senator. A large 
meeting against him was held in the Pough- 
keepsie Court House. Our party turned 


not directly for suffrage, they all: pointeg 
this way. The writer never shared this 
expectation; and the unanimous vote of 
the Buffalo members against the bill this 
year shows that the subject must be speci. 
fically pushed, to affect public sentiment, 
The fourth district. however (the home of 
Eliza H. Fales), this year went right, in 
the person of Hon. Timothy W. Jackson, 
whose two years of added legislative ex. 
perience enabled him to reverse his hostile 
attitude of 1882. 

Essex County.—But one suffrage meet- 
ing to my knowledge has ever been held 
in this County; and that was at the Court 
House (Elizabethtown) by Susan B. An- 
thony, in 1855. The county, despite the ef- 
forts of Mrs. Sarah E. Babcock and Mrs, 
Nancy 8. Witherspoon, has always gone 
wrong. 

FRANKLIN CountTy.—The upright and 
kindly William 'T. O'Neil, who was misled 
by Attorney General Russell’s opinion in 
1882, this year saw his error and manfully 
wheeled his county into line. ; 

GENESEE COUNTY.—This county too, 
which through Joseph W. Holmes went 
wrong in 1881 and 1882, now wheels into 
line through Assemblyman Lucian Rk, 
Bailey. 

HERKIMER COUNTY has always been 
right; it is the home of Lydia C. Avery. 
In 1881 our stanch friend Hon. William 
D. Gorsline, in 1882 Hon. Albert M. Ross, 
and in 1884 Speaker ‘Titus Sheard, kept 
Herkimer on the side of right. 

JEFFERSON COUNTY has always been 
true, except that in 1882 Hon. Isaae L. 
Hunt, Jr., a very conscientious man, was 
misled by Attorney General Russell. This 
year he manfully did what all should do— 
gave freedom the benefit of his doubts, 
Hon. Charles R. Skinner, Hon. Henry Bin- 
ninger, and Hon. Eli J. Seeber have stood 
by the bill nobly. Jefferson is the home 
of Mrs. N. J. Cooper, of Marietta Holley, 
author of **Betsey Bobbett”, and of one of 
the most industrious suffrage workers in 
the State, my colleague on the State Com- 
mittee, Miss Asenath C. Coolidge. It is 
also the residence of the Attorney-General 
whom our party elected over Russell, Hon. 
Denis O’Brien, Mayor of Watertown. 

KINGS COUNTY presents the most won- 
derful change in three years. In 1881 it 
voted ayes 4, noes 8. In 1884 it votes ayes 
9, noes 2. Conservative Flatbush, Flat- 
lands, New Lots, New Utrecht and Grave- 
send vote aye. This astonishing result is 
doubtless due in part to the American 
Woman Suffrage Association's holding 
their yearly Convention in Brooklyn last 
year. It is also due to the labors of my 
able colleague on the State Committee, Mr. 
Edward H. Cole; to those of the County 
Committee, led by Dr. Isabelle Mathison 
Rankine, Dr. Jennie V. H. Baker, and Dr. 
Georgia Cassidy; to those of the revivi- 
fied Society, Mrs. Anna Cromwell Field, 
Mrs. Imogene C. Fales, and Miss White. 
etc.; tothe Woman’s Club led by Mrs. 
Ellen T. Brockway: to the influence of 
tevs. Henry Ward Beecher, John W. Chad- 
wick, Frederic B. Cuter. Rev. J. Hyatt 
Smith, and to Edwin A. Studwell and Mrs, 
Caroline Brown Spear, a veteran Aboli- 
tionist of energy and address; and to the 
journalistic influence of Mrs. Laura C. Hol- 
loway, George D. Bayard (nephew of Sen- 
ator Bayard, and an old neighbor of Mrs. 
Stanton at Tenafly), Patrick Ford, editor 
of the Jrish World; and to the labors of 
many others. Among our Legislative 
friends deserve to be especially mentioned 
Hon. Charles H. Russell, Thomas J. Sher- 
idan, Mortimer C. Earl (of the Brooklyn 
Daily Times), John Shanley (leader of the 





the scale against Everett, who was beaten 
by a small majority in a strongly Republi- | 
ean district. In 1882 Hon. John O’Brien, 
of Rhinebeck, voted with us in the Assem- 
bly. Later in the year a great County 
Peace Convention, brought together by 
Mrs. Amanda Deyo, and numbering about 
five thousand people, unanimously passed 


delegation in 1882), and Richard J. New- 
man, who, having voted wrong in 1881, saw 
his error in 1882. In that year I chanced 
to learn that two Kings County members 
were preparing hostile speeches. But so 
many influences were concentrated on 
these men that, despite Russell’s opinion, 
they voted for the bill. 





a resolution (suggested by the writer) eall- 
ing on the Senator and Assembly-men 
frum Dutchess to work for woman suf- 
frage. This was heeded by the Senator 
elected with our aid, Hon. Homer A. 
Nelson, who made a strong, favorable 
speech in the Senate. In 1884 the Pough- 
keepsie member, Hon. Edward B. Osborne, 
followed the good example of his prede- 
cessor from that district. Mr. O’Brien’s 
vote, and this admirable attitude of con- 


servative Poughkeepsie, is largely due to | 


Mrs. Helen M. Loder, one of the hardest 


workers the cause has ever had in this 


State. 
ERte County.—The five members from 
this County, including three from Buffalo, 


voted ‘*No” in 1881. The fifth district, the | 


home of Mary Meteyard, Phebe M. Varney, 
and Rev. Caroline A. Bassett, in 1882 voted 
right, in the person of Hon. Job South- 
wick. In 1884 it voted wrong, in the per- 
son of a man who, I regret to say, bears 
the name of Wilcox (D. J.) ; and we could 
not understand this tili we found that Rev. 
Mrs. Bassett had left the county. The 
holding of the Woman's Congress at Buf- 
talo was expected by some to change the 
vote of Erie, as, though the speeches were 


HAMILTON WILLCOX. 
New York, July 30, 1884. 
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OnE HvunpreED Doses ONE DOLLAR is insep- 
arably connected with Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and 
| istrue of no other medicine. It isan unanswer- 
able argument as to strength and economy, while 
thousands testify to its superior blood-purifying 
and strengthening qualities. A bottle of Hood’s 
| Sarsaparilla contains 100 doses and will last a 
month, while others will average to last not over 
a week. Hence, for economy, buy Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla. 








NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


‘THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


‘*A veritable hand-book of noble living,” says Wil- 
liam Henry Channing. 


“The best of all books on woman’s duties,”’ say 
Col. Higginson. 


New cheap edition, paperbinding . . .. - $ 25 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 100 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 
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WOMEN NEEDED IN PUBLIC CHARITY. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Seeing the petition in your paper to the 
august assembly of the law-makers of your 
Commonwealth to assign the superintend- 
ence of the female wards of your insane 
asylums toa lady physician, [ would like 
to give a relation of a visit I made recently 
to a hospital for the sick, the best one in 
the city where Iwas stopping. It may 
serve to “point a moral” if not to “adorn” 
anything. 

It was a gray November day, and there 
was but a little left of the autumn’'s brav- 
ery and color except some courageous 
chrysanthemums, a few daring daisies of a 
hardy stock, and now and thena bed of 
patient pansies, trying to sinile in spite of 
the gloom, and of which I fetched a small 
bunch out of the yard whither I went for 
a greenhouse bouquet. Said greenhouse 
being proprietored by Miss Y. and she ab- 
sent, I could purchase nothing, sol stole 
what I could, and considered that ‘‘the end 
justified the means,” when they stood by 
the side of the little hospital cot. 

We rang a wretchedly clangy bell at the 
hospital entrance, and were admitted to the 
*consumptives’ ward.” The air in the 
halls was redolent of drugs, and suggested, 
as they always do to me, the odor of fun- 
eral flowers and the varnishy smell of 
coffins. We passed down the long corridor 

salled ‘ta ward,” with little white-draped 
beds on either side, some empty, the occu- 
pants of others sitting up in them. My sick 
friend was lying down; indeed, she sits up 
no more, I fear. She turned her large dark 
eyes towards us, lustrous with a language 
not to be mistaken, and made more em- 
phatie by the short breathing and the 
bright flush of her smooth cheeks. She is 
but twenty-eight, the mother of one only 
child, a baby of four months, a little laugh- 
jng girl. The little thing was with us, and 
she reached out her white eager hands, as 
it was brought to her, and clasped it to the 
yearning breast, out of which the love can 
never die while one spark of life remains. 

““Ilow are you to-day 7" I asked. 

“Oh, the doctors say I am failing all the 
time,” she replied. 

‘What are they doing for you?” 

**Well, they look at me once in twenty- 
four hours perhaps, and sometimes not so 
often, and send me morphine at night. 1 
don't like to take it,” she said, but if I 
refused, they would force it upon me.” 

“I wonder,” she went on, ‘since I am in 
here, why, if they employ women as phy- 
sicians anywhere, they do not in in- 
stitutions like this. I do not think it any 
place for aman. There was an examina- 
tion of a patient on the other side yester- 
day, and it was conducted in such a re- 
volting and disgusting manner, that my in- 
dignation nearly set me on my feet. And 
such things are a frequent occurrence too.” 

“IT thought as much,” I returned, when 
I passed the cheerful windows and lofty 
office-doors of these “*men of brawn,” with 
their feet up, reading newspapers and 
smoking; they have no business here, and 
the day will soon dawn when they shall 
use their muscles to better purpose than in 
making the daily tour of female wards in 
a hospital. The divine adjustment of things 
will and must put only women, as physi- 
cians, into places of this sort. And I made 
a mental resolve to go home and send my 
three girls to college and put my two boys 
at the laundry business. But of course the 
dim future must determine that. 

‘Where is the girl who was in No. 12?” 
asked one of the ladies with me of an at- 
tendant. 

**Dead,” she replied, *‘died in childbirth, 
the victim of a father’s neglect and some 
other man’s license granted by the courts 
without the payment of a dime! ‘She 
was only sixteen; her baby is in the poor. 
house.” 

**How came she in here?” I asked. 

‘The ward for those cases was full; they 
are making a large addition to them,” 
and she pointed out of the window across 
a portion of the grounds to the freestone 
walls of a new four-story building. ‘They 
are, a majority,the homeless and husband- 
less, who seek this loveless shelter for that 
dread period of agony, for which only the 
fondest care and most earnest love can 
make compensation. 

And this in a Christian city! a colony 
of the first Puritan planting! 

When woman’s voice shall control equal- 
ly with man’s in the councils of public 
charity, when her lighter tread shall take 
the place of man’s heavy feet through leg- 
islation’s wide-open halls, then shall alms- 
house, lunatic asylum, hospital and peni- 
tentiary become less the abode of penal 
service than an institution for the reform 
and learning of its inmates in the true arts 
of living. Public charity shall not mean a 
certain amount of public dole under narrow 
restrictions, as it now does in too great 
degree. 

Christ, woman, and hygiene shall dis- 
solve at last all necessity for any of these 
refuges of wretchedness. Bars and grat- 
ings, frowning walls and sunless cells, 
shall melt away before this triple rule, as 
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surely as the mighty iceberg, bron from 
its native fields of arctic frost, melts be- 
fore the lapping caress of the tropic cur- 
rents, the per-uasive whisper of the south 
wind. and the unchanging, silent sun. 
Mrs. FANNIE D. BINGHAM. 
*o- 


SPARE MOMENTS. 


A boy. poorly dressed, came to the door 
of the principal of a celebrated school one 
morning and asked to see him. The ser- 
vant eyed his mean clothes, and thinking 
he looked more like «a beggar than any- 
thing else, told him to go round to the 
kitchen. 

*“T should like to see Mr. ——,” said he. 

*You want a breakfast, more like.” 

“Can [ see Mr. Y” asked the boy. 

*Well, he is in the library; if he must 
be disturbed, he must.” 

So he bade him follow. After talking 
awhile, the principal put aside the volume 
that he was studying and took up some 
Greek books. and began to examine the 
new comer. Every question he asked the 
boy was answered readily. 

‘Upon my word!” exclaimed the prin- 
cipal, **you do well. What, my boy, where 
did you pick up so much?” 

“In my spare moments,’ 
boy. 

He was a hard-working lad, yet almost 
fitted for college by simply improving his 
spare moments. <A few years later he be- 
came known all the world over as the cel- 
ebrated geologist Hugh Miller. What 
account can you give of your spare mo- 
ments? 





answered the 


ne -O- 
CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


HETTY’S FRIGHT. 


One might have thought that Hetty was 
little Bo-peep, as she sat in the meadow 
with the sheep quietly browsing near her. 
But, though Hetty had gazed at the sheep 
fora while, she was not thinking of them, 
but of a cowslip-ball that she was making. 
She was tying the stalks carefully inwards, 
while the soft golden flowers made an 
outside fair and fragrant and fit for the 
fairies to play football with. So thought 
Hetty; for all Hetty’s fairies lived among 
the flowers, and watched over them and 
¢moothed out their ruffled petals. 

“It won’t come again yet,” said a voice 
near her; “it is of no use to wait here any 
longer.” 

“Oh, yes, it is,—just a little longer. I 
do so want to catch it. [I've got a cage at 
home that will just do for it.—the one I 
kept the owl in. Just wait one moment; 
it was neaxly caught before.” 

Hetty turned round quickly to see who 
was speaking. There were two boys half 
sitting, half-lying, on the grass. Involun- 
tarily, she asked,— 

**What are you going to catch?” 

“The prettiest little squirrel that ever 
was seen,” answered one of the boys. 
“Such a bright-eyed little fellow, with a 
fine bushy tail.” 

*Do you mean that you are really going 
to put him into a cage and never let him 
play about in the woods again with his 
friends and brothers?” asked Hetty. 

The boys laughed. 

“Why not?” they said. “He will get 
used to the cage, and we shall feed him on 
nuts and acorns.” 

Just then, the squirrel appeared in sight, 
and seemed to be looking at the bait the 
boys had laid for him. 

“Hush! Hush!” said one; “I think he 
will be tempted this time.” 

“No, he will not,” said Hetty, springing 
forward and startling the little animal so 
that he seampered away. ‘How ean you 
be so cruel? How should you like to be 
served in the same way? You shall not 
do it!” 

And she stamped her little foot, and the 
squirrel sprang higher and higher up 
among the branches of the trees. 

“It’s of no use now, Bob,” said one of 
the boys; ‘the’s regularly gone this time. 
So you've spoiled our sport, little miss. 
Well, now, if you’re so fond of animals, 
perhaps you will stand up for the panther 
that escaped from the menagerie yester- 
day. He will no doubt be coming into 
this wood before long. In fact, I think I 
hear him growling in the distance. So we 
had better be off, Bob.” 

And Tom put his head on one side. and 
appeared to be listening attentively. There 
was certainly a low growling sound. 
Hetty heard it distinctly. 

Bob leaped up. 

**Good-morning, little miss,” said the 
boys; **we will leave you to talk to the 
panther.” 

“Oh, don’t leave me, don’t leave me!” 
eried Hetty ; “Let me go with you!” But 
the boys only laughed, and ran off as 
quickly as they could. 

Poor Hetty left her basket and her cow- 
slip-balls, and started off after the boys as 
fast as she could go. She did not consider 
where she was going; she only kept the 
boys in sight as long as she could, and fled 
in that direction. 





Ifer heart beat faster and faster, her legs 
trembled, and she was quite out of breath. 
For one moment she paused, and in that 
moment she saw that she was in the mid- 
dle of a wood that she had never been in 
before; and, worse than that, she heard 
steps as if of some animal, and a quick, 
panting breathing. 

Almost worn out, she renewed her flight, 
the steps coming nearer and nearer; and at 
length, stumbling over an old stump, she 
fell to the ground. In another instant the 
creature had reached her. His hot breath 
was upon her cheek, and she felt his nose 
touch her forehead. She was much too 
frightened to stir, and she lay there cold 
and trembling. It seemed as if all power 
had left her. Then, the animal licked her 
hands; and she felt his tail brush against 
her. And she lay expecting to bedevoured. 

How long she staid there she did not 
know, when suddenly a cheery voice 
called out :— 

“Why, what's the matter, Hetty? 
you asleep, child?” 

Then, she half-opened her eyes; for it 
was Uncle John who spoke. She gave a 
timid, startled glance around her; and her 
first words were,— 

‘Have you killed the panther?’ 

*Panther!’ exelaimed Unele 
“what is the child dreaming of?” 

“Of the one from the menagerie ; it came 
after me; it was going to eat me.” 

And Hetty, still trembling, made an ef- 
fort to raise herself. 

“Nonsense, child! there’s no panther 
here. ‘There’s only good old Carlo won- 
dering why itis that you take no notice of 
him,” replied her uncle. 

“Carlo, Cario!” exelaimed Hetty. And 
at his name, the dog was beside her in an 
instant: and Hetty, flinging her arms round 
his neck, began sobbing. 

‘*They told me the panther was coming,” 
she sobbed. 

“Who told you?’ asked Uncle John. 

‘*“I'wo boys who wanted to catch a squir- 
rel, but I made a noise and frightened it 
away.” 

*And so they frightened you in return 
by telling you only half the story. The 
panther escaped from his cage yesterday, 
but was caught almost immediately by the 
keeper, and no harm was done.” 

“Oh!” said Hetty, drawing a long s 
of relief. 

Then, Uncle John, seeing how tired out 
she was, lifted Hetty up in his strong arms, 
and on the way home she told him by bits 
all the story. 

**You were a brave little girl to help the 
squirrel,” said Uncle John. 
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And Hetty smiled, and all the sunshine 
came back to her.— Christian Register. 


ITU MOROUS. 


It is somewhat paradoxical that the man 
who does the least talking in Congress is 
called the speaker.—Judye. 





“How's your cold?” she asked. “I 
don’t know,” he whispered. “*I’m not on 
speaking terms with it.” 

“Why.Sam! How do you expect to get 
that mule along with a spur only on one 
side?” ‘Well, Boss, if I gets dat side to 
go, aint de udder one boun’ to keep up?” 


Ethel’s teacher asked her what the chil- 
dren of Israel did after crossing the Red 
Sea. “Ll know,” said Ethel. “I ’spects 
they dried theirselves.” 


whom he met in the corridor. ‘The boy 
happened to be a page in the Hlouse. ‘I 
am running for Congress, sir,” he re- 


plied. 


an unpleasant location. ‘*No,” said he, “1 
never j‘ined places in all my life with a set 
of neighbors that minded their own busi- 
ness so stiddy as they do.” 


A minister suddenly stopped in his ser- 
mon and sang a hymn. 
of the choir are to do the talking,” he ex- 
plained, ‘they certainly will permit me to 
do the singing.” And then things in the 
neighborhood of the organ became more 
quiet. 

A school not twenty miles from Laneas- 
ter is presided over by a cross-eyed teach- 
er. A few days ago he called out, ‘That 
boy that Lam looking at will step out on 
the floor.” Immediately, twenty-seven 
lads walked out in front of the astonished 
pedagogue. 

- +o ——— 


PREMIUMS. 





The WoMAN’s JOURNAL will send as a 
premium the Life of James and Lucretia 
Mott, by their granddaughter, Anna D.Hal- 
lowell, (price $2,) for one new yearly and 
one six months’ subscriber. 
new subscriber, Col. Higginson’s ‘*Com- 
mon-Sense About Women;” also for two 
new subscribers, ‘The Woman Question in 
Europe,” by Theodore Stanton, price $3.50. 





Keep IN THE Fasuion.—The Diamoad Dyes 
always do more than they claim to do. Color 
over that olddress. It will look like new. They 
are warranted. 10c. at druggists. 
ardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


—_—___—_»-¢-s— 


Scroruta diseases manifest themselves in the 
spring Hood's Sarsaparilla cleanses the blood, 





and removes every taiut of scrofula. 


“What's your occupation, Bub?” asked | 
a visitor at the Capitol of a bright boy 


Wells, Rich- | 





An eccentric old fellow who lives along- | 
side of a graveyard was asked if it was not 


“If the members | 


Also, for one | 
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PROBABLY NEVER. 


In the history of proprietary medicines has 
any article met success 2t home equal to that 
which has been poured upon Hoop’s SARSA- 
PARILLA. Why, such has been the success 
of this article, that nearly every family in 
whole neighborhoods have been taking it at 
the same time. Every week brings new evi- 
dence of the wonderful curative properties of 


this medicine. 
Best Remedies 


Hood's 
. of the vegetable 
Sarsaparilla Sapien, ant in 


such proportion 
as to derive their greatest medicinal effects 
with the least disturbance to the whole sys- 
tem. In fact this preparation is so well bal- 
anced in its action upon the alimentary 
canal, the liver, the kidneys, the stomach, 
the bowels and the circulation of the blood, 
that it brings about a healthy action of the 
entire human organism, that can hardly be 
credited by those who have not seen the re- 
markable results that have followed its use. 
If the Sarsaparilla does not prove sufficient- 


ly laxative, take afew doses of Hoop’s VEc- 
ETABLE PILus. It is well in all cases of 
biliousness to take these pills in connection 
with the Sarsaparil!a for the first ten days. 
That dull, sleepy, sick feeling can be whens 
overcome by the use of these remedies. Will 
you give them a trial and be yourself again? 


Combines the 


An ex-alderman of this city says of Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, “‘Itis the strongest Sarsapa- 
rilla I ever saw.” 


Each dollar bottle contains one hundred 
(averages) doses. Sold by all druggists. 

Price one dollar, or six for five dollars, 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla, prepared only by C. 
I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


1 Use Hoon’s TooTn-PowDeEr. 


HOME SCIENCE, 


A MONTHULY MAGAZINE 





DEVOTED TO ScIENCE AND ART IN THE Home, 
HovusEnoLp Economies, IlyGiENE AND HEALTH, 

Decorations, Ilome AMUSEMENTS, ETC. 
Besides the regular articles there are in cach number 

several choice departments, as 

“HEALTH AND Hast,” 
Conducted by Dr. Dio Lewis; 
“EvENING Home TALKS,” 
Conducted by Prof. E. P. Thwing, Ph. D.; 

“MoTHER’s Portro.tio’—Open Letters from the 


people, and useful information for the family circle; 
“Passing Tuoucuts;” “Tue Home Ligrary,” ete. 
Among the contributors are Rev. Dr. Robert Coll- 
yer, Rev. Dr. T. De Witt Talmage, Rev. Dr. RK. 8. 
Storrs, Dr. Dio Lewis, Prof. E. P. Thwing, Ph. D., 
Miss M. K. Winslow, Lillie Devereux Blake, Mrs. 
M. C. Rankin, Mrs. M. A. Potter, and Helen C. Lewis. 

Conducted by SELDEN R. HOPKINS. 

For Sale by Newsdealers. 
25 cents a number. 82 50 a year. 
Prospectus and Supplement Free. 


Publication Office: 29 Warren Street, 
NEW YORK. 


GAIN 
Health and Happiness. 


DO AS OTHERS 
Four S 


HAVE DONE. 


SF Ta, ete 
Are your Kidneys disordered? 
“Kidney Wort brought me from my grave, as it 
were, after 1 had been given up by 15 best doctors in 
stroit.” M. W. Deveraux, Mechanic, lonia, Mich, 





Are your nerves weak? 
“Kidney. Wort cured me from nervous weakness 
&c., after I was not expected to live.””"—Mrs. M. M. B. 

Goodwin, Ed. Christian Monitor Cleveland, O. 


Have you Bright’s Disease? 
“Kidney Wort cured me when iny water was just 

like chalk and then like blood.” 
Frank Wilson, Peabody, Mass. 


Suffering from Diabetes? 
“Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy Lhave 
ever used. Gives almost immerliate relief.” — 
Dr. Phillip C, Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 


Have you Liver Complaint? 
“Kidney-Wort cured me of chronic Liver Diseases 

after 1 prayed to die.” 
enry Ward, late Col. 69th Nat. Guard, N, Y. 


Is your Back lame and aching? 

“Kidney-Wort, (1 bottle) cured me when I wasso 
e J had to roll out of bed.” 

Cc. M. Talimage, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Have you Kidney Disease? 

“Kidney-Wort made me sound in liver and kidneys 
after years of unsuccessful doctoring. Its worth 
$10 a box.””—Sam’'l Hodges, Williamstown, West Va. 


Are you Constipated? 
“Kidney-Wort causes on and cured 
me after 16 years use of other medicines.” 
years ‘Ncison Fairchild, St. Aibans, Vt. 


Have you Malaria? 

“Kidne west has Gone better than any other 
omed. ave ever used in m ractice.’ 

os Dr. R. K. Clar <, South Hero, Vt. 


Are you Bilious? 
“Kidney-Wort has done me more good than any 


other remedy I have ever taken. 
Mrs. J. T. Galloway, Elk Flat, Oregon. 


Are you tormented with Piles? 

“Kidney-Wort permanently cured me of bieeding 
piles. Dr. W. C. Kline recommended it to me." 

Geo. H. Horst, Cashier M, Bank, Myerstown, Pa, 


Are you Rheumatism racked ? 
“Kidney-Wort cured me, after 1 was given up to 

die by physicians and I had suffered thirty years.” 
Elbridge Malcolm, W est Bath, Maine. 


Ladies, are you suffering? 
“Kidney-Wort cured me of peculiar trouvles of 
several years standing. Many friends use and praise 
it.” Mrs. H. Lamoreaux, isle La Motte, Vt. 
If you_would_ Banish Disease 
1 and gain Health, Take 


KIDNEY-WORTE 


THE BLOOD CLEANSER. 








LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 
A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Teaor Coflee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 


NOTABLE BOOKS BY WOMEN. 


TWELVE MONTHS IN AN 
ENGLISH PRISON, 


By Mrs. SUSAN WILLIS FLETCHER. 
cloth, $1 50. 


The so-called ‘Fletcher Case” is herein unravelled 
The story of Mrs. Fletcher’s trial and conviction, of 
her prison experience at the Woman’s Prison, Weat- 
minster, England, of the marvellous spiritual phenom 
ena, which she witnessed, but which thousands re 
gard as impossible, is a story that will be read with 
mene interest. A more startling book has never 
een issued on this continent. 


12mo 


“The book will be the sensation of the year.”— 
Boston Sunday Globe. 

“The book is an interesting revelation of Spiritual- 
ism and its possibilities.’’—Boston Budget. 

“The whole account of the prison life is well worth 
careful study. . Any philanthropist will find in 
these pages food for earnest reflection.”—Boston Ad 
vertiser. 


LIFE AT PUGET SOUND, 


With sketches of Travel in Washington Territory 


British Columbia, Oregon and California, 1865-1881 
By Mrs. CAROLINE C. LEIGHTON, Cloth, gil 
top, $1 50. 


“In all my reading I have met only one mind so 
quick and true to observe as hers, and that was the 
mind of Charles Darwin. This book should stand 
side by side with the immortal narrative of his five 
years’ voyaging in the Beagle. Darwin’s knowledge 
she does not possess, though she is a woman well 
versed in the natural sciences, as also in the literature 
of alltimes. She has, however, all of Darwin’s clear- 
ness and eT of vision, all his unconscious men- 
tal honesty, and something more than his graphic 
power of record. Mrs. Leighton gives us the poetry 
of things as well as the prose. On nearly every page 
of her book there is a picture so striking and so new 
that it only needs painting to be famous.”—JAMES 
PARTON. 


“She has made a little book which has a winning 
charm.’’—New York Tribune. 





NMirs. LIVERMORE’S NEW BOOK: 
WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR 
DAUGHTERS ? 


Superfiluous Women and Other Papers. By 
MARY A. LIVERMORE. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 


Among the subjects treated are “Changed Convie- 
tions of Woman’s Life,” “Physical Education,” “‘High- 
er Education,” “Need of Practical Training,’”’ “Moral 
and Religious Training,” etc. 

“The life-long interest which the writer has taken 
in all that relates to women gives a peculiar value to 
whatever she has to say or write on the subject.”— 
Christian at Work, N. Y. 


“Her book is one that should be read, and read 
thoughtfully and honestly.”— Chicago Standard. 


“A good book for mothers and elder daughters, 
says the Central Christian Advocate, St. Louis. 


**The follies of fashion, and the infringements upon 
all the laws of nature that tend to establish health and 
happiness, made by those who are votaries of the 
fickle goddess, are vividly displayed.”—Banner of 
Light. 

*,* Sold by all booksellers, or matled, postpaid, 
any address, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


NEW S 8. AND HOME BOOKS. 


THE GREAT COMPOSERS. 





By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. Fully illustrated with 
portraits and drawings by F. H. Lungren. $100. 


A concise history of the development of music and 
musical instruments, with biographies of the most cel 
ebrated composerr. 


THE TRIPLE E., 
By Mrs. 8. R. GRAHAM CLARK. $150, 

A charming story with enough of strange incident 
and involved plot to attract lovers of romance, and 
with firm ideals of character wrought out iu the strug- 
gles and self-denials of dally life. 


MILLY’S LITTLE WANDERER. 
By Mrs. SuSI£ A. BISBEE. 12mo, $1 25, 


The scene is laid in the most picturesque of New 
England surroundings, and the book abounds in 
sprightly incidents, while holding steadily to its moral 
and spiritual purpose. The narrative is pleasant and 
the impression pure and wholesome. 


A HEDGE FENCE, 
By PANSY. 1l6mo, 60 cents, 

Pansy tells us how the hero of her story found a hedge 
which stood between him and mischief. The book will 
benefit and please every boy who reads it or to whom 
it is read, 


A BOY’S WORKSHOP.) 
By A Boy AND His FRIENDS, With an introduction 
by Henry Randall Waite. $100, 


A fascinating volume full of practical ideas for the 
benefit of boys who are getting their first training in 
the use of tools. 


STORY OF PUFF. 


By Mrs. C. M. LivinGcston. New edition, 16mo, eloth, 
fully illustrated, 60 cents. 


It was truly said of the first edition of this volume, 
that no more captivating story of bird-life was ever 
written, and that passages in it were worthy of com- 
parison with those found in “Rab and his Friends.’ 
It is the autobiography of a canary bird, and every 
lover of the bird kind will read it with enthusiastic 
pleasure. 


SELECT SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARY, 
No. 12, (The Favorite Library.) 
20 vols., 16mo, $5 00. 
Every book in this marvellously cheap library will 
bear the closest criticism. Each is fresh and interest- 
ing in matter, unexceptionable in tone and excellent 


in literary style. The library as a whole, considering 
its character and its cost, has no superior. 


Catalogue of 1,000 Choice 8. 8. Books free. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 





prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Woman's Journal. 


BOSTON, AUGUST 2, 1884. 


Communications and letters relating to eJitorial 
management must be addressed to the Editors. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3638, 
Boston. Registered Letters or P.O. money orders may 
be sent at our risk. Money sent in letters not regis- 
tered at the risk of the sender. 

Papers are forwarded until an order is received to 
discontinue and until payment of all arrearages is 
made. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscriptions and to forward money for the ensu- 
ing year without waiting for a bill. 


De Tocqueville has remarked that demo- 
cratic institutions educate the people by 
raising for settlement fundamental ques- 
tions of public and private morals. The 
question to be settled just now is whether 
the moral character of candidates for the 
highest office in the gift of the people, in 
their private relations, is a proper subject 
for publie discussion. On that question 
we take the affirmative. 
_— +o a 

The National Teachers’ Convention at 
Madison, Wisconsin, was a distinguished 
success. But it camein for criticism from 
Frances E. Willard, who claimed that the 
women were not treated as equals. She 
said that women had been in the regu- 
lar meetings almost ignored. She demand- 
ed that they be put on committees, called 
out in debate, ete. President Bicknell pro- 
tested with considerable spirit against the 
criticism, and affirmed that women had 
been studiously recognized in all depart- 
ments. 





——————-— fo 
Miss Willard did well to offer her criti- 
cism. The best men will think about it, 
and get ready to act upon it. The truth is 
that women out-rank men in numbers as 
teachers, and are their equals in ability. 
But when it comes to a public convention, 
the number of women given place in pro- 
grammes, committees, and offices are to 
the number of men as one to ten, or there- 
abouts. That this discrimination was ut- 
terly unconscious gives force and signifi- 
cance to it. Women, many hundreds of 
them, representing every branch of school 
service, teachers of primary and grammar 
grades, high school principals, and super- 
intendents, and college professors, and 
normal trainers, and kindergartners, and 
school journal editors were present. Cer- 
tain specialist parts were assigned them. 
The audience was mostly women. But the 
many speakers, some of them through 
their whole speeches, addressed the audi- 
ence as “gentlemen.” Miss Willard asked 
to have women put on committees and 
treated as equais. But it is humiliating 
to be always put on the defensive on ac- 
count of sex. Mrs. May Wright Sewall 
well says of this Convention: ‘Thus, by 
what is assumed and by what is conceded, 
as by what is proclaimed, will the wise 
woman estimate her present place, and the 
distance yet intervening between her sex 
and that equality whose double note will 
be masculine intelligence in women, and 
feminine purity in men.” 





_————-- -e @e | 
If women want any evidence of their 
need of the ballot, they will find it in the 
effort now making by a portion of the daily 
press of the country, Republican, Demo- 
cratic and Independent, to suppress the 
charges brought against the moral charac- 
ter of Gov. Cleveland by responsible par- 
ties in Buffalo over their own names. The 
Evening Telegram of that city, on the 21st 
ult., made several distinet and specifie ac- 
cusations, which, if sustained, would show 
Mr. Cleveland unfit for President, and 
should exclude him from respectable soci- 
ety. These charges are reaflirmed by the 
Boston Daily Journal of the 30th ult , and 
as yet meet with no denial. If they are 
untrue, no punishment can be too severe 
for the authors of so gross a libel; if true, 
Mr. Cleveland shouid be dropped. 
ee ees 
We greatly mistake the character of the 
American people, if they will allow such 
charges to be ignored. In saying this we 
do not prejudge the case. One of the au- 
thors of these charges, in a letter which 
we print elsewhere, challenges investiga- 
tion, and gives references of the highest 
respectability. In justice to all parties, 
Gov. Cleveland included, a thorough in- 
vestigation should be made. 
-~ oo 
The first popular election in Washington 
Territory since the enfranchisement of 
women occurred on the 14th inst. Seattle 
for the time was ‘the observed of all ob- 
servers.” But nothing particular was seen 
except that men and women citizens were 
active in the performance of their political 
duties. Carriages were driven every where 
for voters. One woman with her span of 
horses brought many other women to vote 
who lived at a distance. ‘I never before 
saw so many men walking out, with their 
wives as there are this morning,” remark- 
ed one of the “‘oldest inhabitants” at lunch 
to-day. ‘That is because it is election day, 
and of nearly 3,000 registered voters about 








the ‘short-haired’ who were voting this 
morning. So far from that, it is actually the 
fashion, and with so few exceptions that 
they could be numbered on my fingers, all 
the ladies of Seattle who are ‘received in 
society’ duly registered themselves, and 
are casting their ballots to-day for city of- 
ficers.” 





—— -eoo- 

A woman voter at Seattle, Washington 
Territory, writes us of the late election in 
that city: ‘We had good order as at any 
gathering. I have seen less order many 
times at religious meetings.” ‘The contest 
was for law and order against vice and 
crime. The women nobly supplemenied 
and seconded the men, and the result in 
the second and third wards was a com- 
plete success. In the first ward the whiskey 
ticket waselected. One result is the enor- 
mous vote polled, which was nearly three 
times as great as that of last year, and 
more than four times as great as that of 
two years ago. The full vote by wards 
was as follows: First, 680; Second, 1121; 
Third, 725. Total, 2526. All registered 
voted but 319. Some women did not vote, 
because their husbands asked them not to. 
Some husbands voted as their wives asked 
them to, and some wives voted to please 
their husbands. The election gave one 
more proof of the value of woman suffrage. 

a seid ieicnuimaiine 

The suffrage petitions should have no 
vacation. Let them be offered at every op- 
portunity. We ought to swell our list of 
names, as we did last vear, to three times 
the number of the year before. We must 
not forget, even in the dog-days, that this 
getting of names is an ever-present and 
constant opportunity. 

— eee — 

The Concord School of Philosophy has 
been unusually interesting this year. The 
Emerson days came like a benediction to 
those who had the opportunity to hear. 
Those who did not, may be consoled by the 
fact that they can have the proceedings in 
book form, to be published later. Miss 
Elizabeth P. Peabody, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Ilowe, and Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney were 
all at their best, and their personal ac- 
quaintance with Emerson enabled each 
speaker to add something fresh and valua- 
ble to the occasion. Dr. Bartol and Mr. 
Sanborn contributed greatly to the interest 
of the Emerson days. W. 'T. Harris sur- 
passed himself in his speech on Emerson. 
‘The reports of the several sessions of each 
day have been reported in the daily papers. 
The Concord School has won fresh laurels 
this year. 

— ~~ — 

Miss Henrietta Muller has produced the 
result she hoped for when she refused to 
pay her taxes. The sale of her goods call- 
ed attention to the grave injustice done tu 
women when their property is taken with- 
out their consent. She reaffirmed the old, 
self-evident truth that taxation without 
representation is tyranny. In revolution- 
ary times men died for that principle. 
Miss Muller suffered the loss of her goods 
for it. 


—— +o 


Florence Nightingale contributes to the 
New York Herald a letter about cholera. 
She believes that the disease is not com- 
municable from person to person; that the 
sick do not manufacture a special poison 
which causes the disease; that it is a local 
disease, an epidemic affecting localities, 
and there depending on pollution of earth, 
air, water and buildings; that the isola- 
tion of the sick cannot stop the disease, 
nor quarantine, nor cordons, nor the like 
—these, indeed, may tend fatally to aggra- 
vate the disease directly and indirectly, 
by turning away our attention from the 
only measures which can stop it; and that 
the only preventive is to put the earth, 
air, water, and buildings into a healthy 
state by scavenging, lime-washing, and ey- 
ery kind of sanitary work, and, if cholera 
does come, to move the people from the 
places where the disease has broken out, 
and then to cleanse. 

~---@@e-  --— 

SINS AGAINST WOMEN. 





The saddest feature in regard to the 
shocking scandal about Goy. Cleveland is 
that no moral reprehension of it is express- 
ed by the press generally, even where 
its truth is tacitly admitted. The treat- 
ment of the matter shows a debauched con- 
science in regard to one of the most debas- 
ing vices. Admitting the essential charges, 
it is claimed that they do not militate in 
the least against a candidate for President 
of the United States. One is shocked to 
see the sins of other public men quoted as 
a defence or excuse for the present case. 

This revelation shows the need of an- 
other element in politics,—something that 
will demand purity in men who are to be 
entrusted with public interests. Ifa wom- 
an against whom charges of gross immo- 
rality could be made, should by any chance 
be nominated even for a position of small 
public trust, she would be hooted from the 
list by popular reproach and disgust. That 
such is not the fact in the case of men is an 


sin, no matter by whom it is committed.” 
This class of sins against women is held to 
be of small or no account. If a man had 
been wronged in regard to his property, his 
horse, his hog, his dog. or even his hen- 
roost, there would be a public sentiment 
against elevating to the presidency the man 
wh» had done it. But when the wrong is 
against the daughter of the house, and an in- 
finitely greater wrong than can be committ- 
ed against property, it is held by the press 
of the country to be no objection to the can. 
didate for the presidency, that he is said to 
be the man who has done it. ‘The Boston 
Journal is an exception, and deserves great 
credit for its outspoken condemnation of 
the wrong. But the moral poverty which 
this case discloses is appalling. L. 8. 
- le died 
LET THERE BE LIGHT. 
Orrice BurraLo Evenine TELEGRAPH, i 
Burra.o, N. Y., JuLY 23, 1884. 

Editors Woman's Journal; 

J am making a fight for decency, purity, 
and womanhood. The man I attack in this 
cause is Governor of New York and candi- 
date for President. I am young and not 
rich. I need all the help I can get. I want 
the help of the WomMAN’s JourNnaL. I 
am no scandal-monger. I am no dealer in 
campaign slanders. No politician knew I 
was going to make this fight. It is a clean 
contest for the right made from honorable 
motives. For my reputation as a journalist 
and a man, I refer you to Mrs. J. Morgan 
Smith, Grand Rapids, Mich., widow of my 
old friend and pastor; Mrs. S. L. Fuller; 
Hon M. 8. Crosby, Lieut.-Governor of 
Michigan; Harvey J. Hallister, cashier 
Old National Bank; Rev. 5. Graves, pastor 
Baptist Church; Rev. Chas. Fluhrer, pas- 
tor Universaiist Church; Thomas D. Gil- 
bert, President Gas Company; W. B. Wes- 
ton, editor Evening Leader. ‘These are all 
of Grand Rapids, Mich. I do not know the 
street address, but a letter toGrand Rapids 
will reach any of them. Or consult any 
reputable person you know in that city. I 
owned and edited the Grand Rapids Satur- 
day Evening Post from February, 1879, to 
December, 1882. 

I know you need only be convinced of 
the truth of the charges against Cleveland 
to strongly protest against him, and of my 
character to defend me in the fight that 
will be made against me personally, and 
has already begun. O.S.S. Mitchell, D. 
D., Porter Avenue, pastor First Presby- 
terian Church; Geo. H. Ball, D. D., pas- 
tor Hudson Street Baptist Church; Rev. 
John Gordon, Delaware Avenue, pastor 
Washington Street Baptist Church; L. Van 
Bokkelin, D. D., rector Trinity Church, 97 
Niagara Street,—can tell you what Buffalo 
decency thinks of Goy. Cleveland. 

Yours sincerely, 
JOHN A. CRESWELL. 
oie 
THE ISSUE STATED. 





The Boston Herald, of July 31st, says: 


Taking the points as the Journal gives 
them, with the charge of seduction strick- 
en out, or as they are given by the Buffalo 
merchant in another column, which is an 
unprejudiced view, we are free to say that 
they do not make a case of any weight 
against Goy. Cleveland, while his noble re- 
sponse, ‘Tell the truth,” gives us a higher 
opinion of his character than we had be- 
fore. 
The ‘Buffalo merchant,” in the letter 
referred to, expressly says :— 
“Grover Cleveland has not lived a chaste 
life, but his connection with impure wom- 
en has not been flaunted in the face of the 
public, and, except for his present promi- 
nent position, his life in this respect would 
doubtless have been unknown to the gen- 
eral public.” 
Thus the Herald's position, as stated by 
itself, is that an unchaste life in a candi- 
date for public oflice is not a question “of 
any weight,” and that a frank avowal of 
unchastity ‘“‘gives us a higher opinion of 
his character than we had before.” 
The same paper well said, just before 
this matter became public,—the issue is 
more moral than political.” Does not this 
show the imperative need of women as 
voters,to protect the interests of the home? 
In Wyoming the private character of can- 
didates for public office is always consider- 
ed before nomination, for it is known that 
the women will not vote for a man who is 
a profligate. H. B. B. 
_—_————eoo——___——_ 

MEETING THE ISSUE. 


The Boston Journal, of July 25, said: 


‘*Last Monday evening a reputable Buf- 
falo journal, published at Gov. Cleveland’s 
home, devoted three columns of its space 
to a plain, straightforward, and explicit 
narrative of the Governor’s immoralities. 
Gross licentiousness and drunkenness are 
the offences positively alleged against Gov. 
Cleveland, and the details are given of one 
particularly heartless case with which the 
Governor's name is connected. Prominent 
citizens of Buffalo are named _ specifically 
as possessing knowledge of the facts, 
and ready, if necessary, to substantiate 
them in court. 

If these assertions are true, it is time 
that the masquerade of Grover Cleveland 
as the embodiment of personal integrity 
should come to an end. We do not be- 
lieve that the American people, if these 








one-third are women.” ‘‘Nor were they 


alarming symptom of the times. ‘Sin is 
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statements are proved to be true, would 
elevate to the Presidency of the United 
States a betrayer of women, a man of 
shameless and profligate life. But if these 
assertions are not true, it must be an easy 
thing to disprove them. They are not 
vague, but specific; the persons concerned 
iu them, or with definite knowledge of 
them, are named. ‘The charges are not to 
be disposed of as idle seandal or campaign 
calumnies. Responsible parties are be- 
hind them, and can be held accountable 
for them. We submit these three propo- 
sitions, and shall be pleased to maintain 
them against all comers: 

First, that Grover Cleveland cannot ig- 
nore these accusations. 

Second, that if they are true, he is not fit 
for the position which he now holds, and 
far less fit to be placed at the head of fif- 
ty-five millions of people. 

Third, that the failure to meet and dis- 
prove these charges will be a confession of 
guilt.” 


The Transcript well says: 


“The charges which the Boston Journal 
now prefers against Governor Cleveland 
are so explicit, and narrated with such 
cireumstantiality, that there ought to be 
no longer delay in refuting them and prov- 
ing their untruth, if possible. Every citi- 
zen must hope that these foul accusations 
against a presidential candidate, who 
stands so much chance of being elected, 
will appear on rigid investigation un- 
worthy a moment's thought as an element 
in the pending canvass. The personal 
character of aspirants for the presidency 
has generally been discussed, and where 
the candidate has been in any ways noto- 
torious, the publie has withheld its conti- 
dence. Henry Clay would have been 
President but for the Northern prejudice 
against duelling and gambling. The scan- 
dals that were current during Danie! Web- 
ster’s life undoubtedly weakened him 
among the people at large. There is a 
dominant sentiment in the country that 
will not indorse criminality in our public 
men,—candidates for the highest office,— 
which would be indignantly condemned 
when laid at the door of a private citizen.” 

The Traveller says: 

‘*We note with surprise the tone which 
the Cleveland organs take towards the 
terrible accusations affecting the personal 
character of their candidate. For instance, 
the Herald of this morning says: 

“But what do those who press these stories 
expect to effect? Is it to be supposed that they 
circulate them in the interests of morality alone, 
as they might against the memory of Thomas 
Jefferson or Aaron Burr! Or is it in order to 
get votes for Mr. Blaine? Of course, this is the 
real reason. Of course, they fancy that those 
who have readily submitted to be called Phari- 
sees because they expect a candidate to be of 
exceptional public morality, will revolt from one 
who has sinned in private, and so will come over 
at last. There never was a greater mistake.’ 

“In effect our contemporary here makes 
a half admission of the truth of the 
charges current against Cleveland; but 
says that the Independents, for whom it 
speaks, will not revolt from him even if 
they are true. We suspect that our neigh- 
bor, though it may speak for itself in this 
way, has no warrant for representing men 
of the stamp of George William Curtis, 
President Eliot, Mr. Quincy, Colonel Cod- 
man, Colonel Higginson, and Rey. Dr. 
Clarke, as indifferent to the truth or falsity 
of allegations which, if proven, would 
make Mr. Cleveland’s election an immeas- 
urable national disgrace.” 

oo — 
EVADING THE ISSUE, 

The Albany Evening Journal says: 

“It is with pleasure we hear that the 
Republican National Committee has de- 
clined to scatter broadcast the scandalous 
charges affecting the private life of Grover 
Cleveland, although, as is claimed, they 
were offered with corroborative proof. 
The committee very properly puts the 
campaign on a more respectable plane 
than this.” 

The Boston Sunday Herald says: 


‘In view of the inevitable mud-throwing 
of the approaching political campaign, it 
seems to be desirable to clear the minds of 
the people of a great deal of confusion that 
is likely to exist on the subject of the 
personal character of candidates. From 
time to time, one hears the remark made 
that the speaker objects to this or that man 
as a candidate in consequence of his per- 
sonal character. Now, the criticism may 
be well founded, or it may, so far as offi- 
cial position is concerned, be wholly un- 
warrantable. ‘The trouble is that personal 
character is much too broad a term to be 
rightfully employed in a_ political cam- 
paign, since it includes both private char- 
acter and public character, and one does 
not need to be a profound student of Amer- 
ican history to know that there is a wide 
distinction between these two latter terms, 
and that it is possible for a man to be con- 
demned under one heading and praised 
under the other. ‘lo give an historical ex- 
ample, it is well known that the private 
character of Daniel Webster was not above 
reproach. In fact, during many years of 
his life, accusations could be brought 
against him which would have justified a 
conscientious man from refraining from 
having a warm and intimate friendship 
with him. On the other hand, probably 
all will concede that his official character 
was sufficiently strong, honest and pro- 
nounced to make it desirable that the peo- 
ple of this country should place firm faith 
in his judgment, intelligence and integrity. 
If the great defender of the Constitution 
had been judged by an ethical code which 
applied simply to his private life, he could 
not and would not have commanded the 
support of any but an insignificant fraction 
of the people of this State. The same crit- 
icism we have made on Daniel Webster 
could be applied with almost equal force 
to a number of statesmen in whom the 
members of both political parties have 
been willing to place implicit trust. It is 
hardly necessary to rake up past scandals, 
but if it were so, grave moral defects 
could be pointed out in the private charac- 
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ters of men whose names are held almost 
sacred by our people in consequence of the 
great value of the public work that they 
performed. In contradistinction to this, 
it is well to point out that men whose pri- 
vate character has been unimpeachable, 
whose family life has been charming in 
the extreme, have proved themselves ut- 
terly unworthy of public trust. ‘To recall 
one out of a number of instances that might 
be given, there is the case of Schuyler Col- 
fax, about whose home life so much that 
was both true and beautiful was written, 
and yet it was found that this much-hon- 
ored man was not to be trusted in his offi- 
cial relations. Now and then accounts are 
published of the singularly happy home 
life of Mr. Jay Gould, and yet hardly a 
person in this country would consider that 
the tricky and unscrupulous New York 
speculator was a person who could be 
trusted to take control of important affairs 
of state. It would be the opinion of al- 
most every one that, if an opportunity 
presented itself, Mr. Gould would not hes- 
itate to use the office he held for the pur- 
poses of private gain. As we said above, 
there is a wide distinction between private 
character and public character, and it is 
one which should be borne in mind in al] 
that is said in praise or in condemnation of 
political candidates. Because a man’s pri- 
vate character is in all respects admirable, 
it does not follow that he may be safely 
intrusted with important public duties; 
and, conversely, because a man’s private 
character is open to censure, it does not 
follow that he would be therefore recreant 
- the official trusts that were reposed in 
1im.” 


The Boston Post says: 


“The Boston Journal is the only reputa- 
ble Republican journal that has tried to 
make party capital of the old scandal with 
which Goy. Cleveland’s name is linked. 
And this reminds us that people who live 
in glass houses should not throw stones. 
We presume our esteemed contemporary 
sees the point. 

“Andrew Jackson, Daniel Webster, 
Franklin Pierce, William Pitt Fessenden, 
foscoe Conkling, and Simon Cameron are 
among the American statesmen who have 
been made to figure in scandals with a 
woman inthe case. And some pretty ugly 
stories have been in the air reflecting upon 
the private character of the Hon. James 
Gillespie Blaine, the Plumed Knight and 
Henry of Navarre, of Augusta, Kennebec 
County, State of Maine.” 


The Boston Transcript says: 


“So long as the scandalous stories re- 
garding Governor Cleveland were in circu- 
lation only in dirty mouths and obscure 
Western prints they could be ignored by 
decent people. But when the respectable 


‘Boston Journal, the leading Republican 


organ in Massachusetts, sends into the 
families of New England charges that he 
isa ‘moral leper’ and ‘a man of shameless 
and profligate life,’ thus challenging a re- 
turn shower of missiles at the glass ex- 
posed on Mr. Blaine’s premises, the pros- 
pect of a presidential campaign of Police 
News tilth becomes terrible and intolera- 
ble. It is best to have an end of it at once 
by acandid statement of any facts that 
may furnish the ground for this ruthless 
programme of rabid political managers. 
The question is, Is the governor of the 
Empire State ‘a moral leper,’ ‘a man of 
shameless and profligate life’? Is it not 
false on the face of it, a monstrosity of po- 
litical violence? Let us see just what this 
roorback has been materialized out of, and 
then political discussion can be resumed. 
A presidential campaign ought not to be 
decided on an inquest into the registries of 
‘family Bibles. but that is what seems to 
be threatened.” 


The Springfield Republican says: 


‘A preacher's office and influence pre- 
sume purity of private life, and the case 
alleged against Mr. Beecher was so gross 
and heinous, involving not merely his own 
guilt, but the ruin of another man’s home, 
that it was impossible to suppress it. Such 
an offence is totally and fundamentally in- 
compatible with the high and holy office 
of a minister of the gospel. 

“In regard to men of public station, as 
civil legislators and administrators, a dif- 
ferent standard of judgment prevails, grow- 
ing out of the different work which they 
are set todo. Whena man is chosen for 
the ministry, purity of personal conduct is 
the first poiut on Which strength is re- 
quired. Whenaman is sought for high 
political station, to stand like a firm moun- 
tain around which shall play harmless the 
lightning of ambition and greed, the first 
qualities sought are firmness in dealing 
with men, courage and discerning integri- 
ty. It was this distinction which justitied 
the sneer of Sydney Smith at Perceval, the 
virtuous but stupid prime minister of Great 
Britain early in the century, whom he pic- 
tures walking to Hampstead church in 
front of his dozen children ‘with their 
faces washed and their hair pleasingly 
combed,’ and who was shocked at the idea 
of assembling Parliament on Monday, lest 
members should have to travel on Sunday. 
‘Oh’, says Smith, ‘that he had flogged his 
children,—and saved the country!’ Alex- 
ander Hamilton, the man to whom as much 
as to any other we owe our present form 
of government, and who first established 
the credit of the United States, paid bitter 
tribute to the same distinction when he 
published to the world an amour into 
which he had been entrapped, rather 
than rest under the suspicion of having 
traded in claims against the United States, 
while secretary of the treasury. When by 
the carelessness or treachery of Monroe, 
his political opponent, the true nature of 
the affair, which Hamilton had confided to 
him, was misrepresented to the public, 
Hamilton published his ‘defence aguinst a 
more heinous charge’ at the expense of his 
marital fidelity, saying of his wife: ‘I can 
never cease to condemn myself for the 
pang which it may inflict on a bosom emi- 
nently entitled to all my gratitude, fidelity, 
and love; but that bosom will approve 
that, even at so great an expense, I should 
effectually wipe away a more serious stain 
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from a name which it cherishes with no 
jess elevation than tenderness.’ 

“We do not contrast these two cases of 
domestic rectitude and domestic impurity 
to belittle the virtue or to palliate the vice, 
put to show that in public men personal 
continence is not the first requisite sought, 
and cannot be. Propriety of private life 
js one of the points justly assumed, while 
others are as justly demanded, and we as- 
sume it with equal freedom in the case of 
Cleveland and of Blaine. ‘The ability to 
serve the public is a quality more open and 

ublic than the course of a man’s private 
life. Webster and Clay and Jackson and 
numbers of men have become the idols of 
thousands, to whom their private life was 
necessarily an unknown story. Weaccept 
it therefore as a truth that the chastity or 
ynchastity of public men of national re- 

ute and nominated for office before the 

eople of the whole country, is not a pro- 

ry subject for discussion. The rule may 
be different in regard to a petty neighbor- 
nood canvass, where those who pass upon 
a man’s qualifications for loval oflice know 
something also of his private life, but fifty 
millions of people cannot attain intimacy 
with all the social life and family affairs 
of their candidates for president, and it is 
pot profitable that they should.” 


—- = a 


WOMEN WITH BALLOTS IN WASHINGTON 
TERRITORY. 


This morning I walked down after break- 
fast with two ladies to the polling-place of 
the 2d ward in Seattle, and acted as a 
sort of side-walk committee for half an 
hour, greeting many friends and acquaint- 
ances, and finally took a place with some 
of them in the line and passed along with 
them in order to see the entire perform- 
ance, although not yet qualified as a yo- 
ter myself. 

Away up the street stretched the long 
double line of men and women—the latter 
in the majority—slowly making their way 
down to the engine-house, through the 
open W indow of which the ballots were 
passed in‘to the inspector and judges. It 
was a cool morning, and not at all uncom- 
fortable, and a great deal of pleasant chat 
whiled away the time, the crowd being a 
much better-natured one than lines of men 
and women whom I[ have often seen wait- 
ing their turn to get into some place of 
amusement. Carriages driven by women 
were flying briskly about the city to bring 
out the voters who live at a distance, and 
a committee of women was present at each 
polling place. 

Nor were they the ‘“‘short-haired” who 
were voting this morning. So far from 
that, it is actually the fashion, and,with so 
few exceptions that they could be number- 
ed on my fingers, all the ladies of Seattle 
who are “received in society” duly regis- 
tered themselves, and are casting their bal- 
lots to-day for city officers. It has been a 
very entertaining study, for a few weeks 
past, to go through the lists of registered 
yoters as they appeared in the morning 
papers, and note the names of the new cit- 
izens. It has reached the pass of late that, 
instead of speaking with surprise of those 
who have registered, eyebrows have been 
lifted whenever “‘anybody who isanybody” 
has not done so, and the remark has been 
promptly made that something was the 
matter in that family. While, as for the 
young ladies, she who hesitated for fear of 
what John might say made a mistake, for 
what John did say was that the girl didn’t 
want to acknowledge that she was twenty- 
one years old, and he and the other young 
fellows laughed at her most heartily. 

I have literally had politics for break- 
fast. dinner and supper and evening enter- 
tainment. I have attended political meet- 
ings of all kinds and onallsides. (By the 
way, I never went to one in my life before 
coming here.) If two or three ladies, or 
persons of both sexes, were seen standing 
on the street corner in brief conversation, 
it was sure to be about the coming elec- 
tion. Ministers have preached it at church, 
the Congregational minister, a young 
man recently from Yale, having devoted 
his entire Sunday morning sermon not long 
ago to impressing on the women of the 
society the duty of promptly registering 
and voting. All the ministers but one, and 
both the ex-judges, have been earnest 
workers in the Law and Order party. 

Party feeling has run so high that I have 
begun to wonder lately whether there 
wouldn't be some domestic ruptures, as 
has so often been predicted. But it looks 
otherwise. A few ladies who would have 
liked to register have refrained from doing 
so because their husbands disapproved of 
it. But the funny part of that is, that 
during the last two days in which registra- 
tion was possible, a large number of such 
names tardily appeared, at the solicitation 
of the husbands themselves. A few ladies 
who did register, and who are greatly in- 
terested, have failed to vote, because they 
could not conscientiously vote with their 
husbands, and were not willing to vote 
against them. But more than one man 
down town to-day has laughingly declared 
that his vote wouldn’t do the party any 
good, because his wife was going to vote 
the other ticket. Some women, on the 
other hand, are voting a ticket in regard to 
Which they have strong doubts, because 
they care more to please their husbands 


than for anything else. Just as many men 
before to-day—and perhaps to-day, too— 
have voted to please their wives. Some- 
how human nature doesn’t seem to be 
changed much by woman suffrage.— Seattle 
Letter in New York Telegram. 
7 —_—— 
WOMEN VOTING IN ONEIDA COUNTY. 


CLINTON, N. Y., JULY 28, 1884. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

So much has been said about our recent 
election in Clinton, that an authentic state- 
ment seems desirable. 

The waterworks project was by many 
tax-payers deemed needless in a village of 
this size, and likely to inflict heavy bur- 
dens on real estate. The largest tax-payer, 
Judge Theodore W. Dwight, of Columbia 
College Law School, took this view strong- 
ly. The General Waterworks Act, of 1875, 
authorizes a majority of the voters and tax- 
payers to decide whether the burden of in- 
troducing such works shall be assumed. 
Those who were opposed, in examining the 
law, discovered that it was so worded that 
women tax-payers could vote under it. 
The credit for this discovery is generally 
accorded to the large legal learning of 
Judge Dwight. 

There were thirty-seven women on the 
last tax-list, who own property on which 
they have paid taxes. They all came to 
the polls, and did so, as a looker-on ob- 
served, ‘‘with the same assurance as those 
who had enjoyed the life-long habit.” ‘They 
were received at the polls with entire cour- 
tesy, and their presence had an excellent 
effect in preserving order. ‘Their votes 
were readily taken by the inspectors where 
the latter found their names on the tax- 
roll; but where a widow's property was 
still standing on the roll in the name of her 
husband or his estate, while she really 
owned the property and paid the taxes, 
these oflicials, though every one knew who 
the owners and tax-payers were, refused 
to take the votes; the real reason being 
that the voters so excluded were opposed 
to the waterworks scheme. 

Fifteen women were thus shut out. 
Judge Dwight, arriving at the polls, was 
informed of this, and remonstrated with 
the inspectors. He said the ladies’ names 
were in substance on the roll, and that they 
should not be disfranchised ‘tbecause of 
this wrong entry by the stupidity or fraud 
of the assessors; and that legally ‘‘for 
the purpose of voting, the names under 
which the property was entered were the 
owners’ names.” The inspectors were very 
restive at this, and tried to stop his address 
to them, even threatening to “put him 
out.” Judge Dwight, though, being a very 

skilful lawyer, and knowing much more 
law than the Board, explained the latter's 
duties to them so forcibly that they did not 
venture to carry out their threat; and he 
stood his ground till each of the fifteen la- 
dies had offered her vote. ‘Twenty-two la- 
dies voted, all but one voting against the 
tax. 

The courteous reception the women met 
at the polls, and the good effect of their 
presence, has done much to dispel prej- 
udice against woman suffrage in this part 
of the State. 

As the fifteen excluded votes would not 
change the result (which was favorable to 
the waterworks), probably no appeal will 
be taken from the inspectors’ action, un- 
just as it was; but the assessment rolls 
now making will doubtless be corrected. 
The matter is very important, as it shows 
that throughout the State, wherever the 
question of establishing waterworks is put 
to vote, women can vote on it; and be- 
cause, in the last Constitutional Conven- 
tion, Judge Dwight led the opposition to 
woman suffrage; which shows that men 
who are against it will accept and use it 
when they cun serve their purposes by do- 
ing so, and that, when once attained, it will 
make itself the most unexpected friends. 

An unfortunate incident was that an 
old and staunch friend of the cause, Mrs. 
Delia A. Avery, was prevented by sudden 
illness from exercising the suffrage she 
has striven for so long. She says, ‘‘I feel 
grateful that I have lived to see the day 
when this right of woman has been award- 
ed her. The cause. from its first inception 
and organization. has had my deepest sym- 
pathy and earnest prayers.” 


CLINTON. 


a 
WHAT CAME OF WOMEN ON SCHOOL 
BOAR 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

It was exceedingly interesting to hear 
the account of what our women have done 
since the} were elected on the School 
Board in Salamanea., New York. 

From a rickety old schoolhouse not safe 
or fit for teacher or scholars, they (being 
all of them large tax-payers) have caused 
to be built a fine building costing twenty- 
five thousand dollars, also changing the 
time of payment of salary to the teachers 
from the end of the term to the end of each 
month, thus giving many advantages to 
the teachers; also having the seats for the 
little children cut down several inches to 





let their feet touch the floor; and many 


‘changed. 





other things that a woman can see at once, 
these women have seen and caused to be 
Cc. G. R. 
Lansingburg, N. Y. 


sills cneamennaih 
NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Blaine has sent a check for $250 to 
the Industrial School for girls at Hallow- 
ell. , 

Queen Victoria has sent to President 
Arthur a congratulatory dispatch on the 
discovery of the Greely party. 

The Independent platform uses these 
words: “The paramount issue of the 
presidential election of this year is moral 
rather than political.” 

The National Woman’s Christian Tem. 
perance Union will hold a series of meet- 
ings at Cottage City, Aug. 3—5, with ad- 


dresses by distinguished speakers from 


abroad. 
How much “silent influence in poli- 
tics” would it have taken to have seated 


Lynch in the chair of the National Repub- 
lican Convention if he had not been a vot- 
er?—Our Herald, 

The principal event before the Concord 
School of Philosophy Saturday was Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe's lecture on **Emerson's 
Relation to Society.” The audience was a 
brilliant one. 

Mr. Oliver Johnson, a life-long ‘aboli- 
tionist, is engaged in writing an autobiog- 
raphy, in which the inner history of the 
movement against slavery will be vividly 
described. : 

The Unitarian Grove Meeting, at Lake 
Winnipiseogee, N. H., had a ‘*woman’s 
day” Aug. Ist, when addresses were made 
by Mrs. A. M. Diaz, Sarah E. Sherman, 
M. D., Mrs. Frances A. Blanchard and oth- 
ers: P. M.—Discourse by Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore. 

A special meeting of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumni will be held at the 
New Wellesley School, 2027 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia,on Friday, September 
5, 1884. The time is chosen with reference 
to the meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, which 
meets in Philadelphia at the same time. 


lor about two weeks the presses of the 
Lawrence American have been run by elec- 
tricity. ‘The power has been conveyed to 
the office over a wire from a dynamo more 
than a quarter of a mile from the office, 
and the working of the experiment has 
been perfect. Probably the American is 
the first daily paper to be printed by elec- 
tricity. 

CoLumbBus, N. Y., JULY 25.—A large 
Convention of the people of this section of 
Chenango County was held here to-day to 
discuss the position of the country on the 
woman suffrage bill. Addresses were made 
by T. J. Spurr, Mrs. L. D. Blake, Mrs. 
Lucey Shawler, and others. Resolutions 
were adopted instructing the Senator and 
Assemblyman to use their influence for the 
bill instead of opposing it, as heretofore. 


The ladies of the Central Baptist chureh, 
Tiverton, R. I., erected, some time since, 
a plain frame building opposite the Town 
House, where, on election days, clam 
chowder, hot tea and coffee, pies, cake, ete., 
are dealt out to the hungry voters, instead 
of the rum and whiskey which were for- 
merly dispensed on such oceasions by ven- 
ders. The result has been a marked im- 
provement in quiet and good order on elec- 
tiop days. 

Some leading members of the Irish 
League have received a warning that Chief 
of Police Jenkinson has sent a female spy 
to personate Miss Ford, sister of Mr. Ford, 
of theJrish World. ‘The spy is to intro- 
duce herself to suspected persons as Miss 
Ford, and to pretend that she has just 
come from New York, having been dele- 
gated to act as a medium for the convey- 
ance of letters between the Irish Invinci- 
bles and the American Lodges. Her iden- 
tity was discovered by an Lrish-American 
who knew her in America.—VPilot. 


The women of Siam have petitioned 
the king to take from their husbands 
the right to pledge them in the payment 
of gambling debts. The use of a wife as 
security, especially for a gambling debt, 
seems to us in this age a singular combi- 
nation of business and conjugality. This 
method of making the wife responsible for 
the sins of the husband is not without 
parallel in our own country. It is a com- 
mon thing fora man to be arrested for 
drunkenness, and for his hard-working 
wife to pay the fine that is imposed by the 
court. In such cases, the law operates to 
free the man and punish the wife. But 
this is only one form of legal sacrifice 
which women sometimes make when they 
enter the marriage relation. 


They have what is called the Prospect 
Skating Academy in Cambridge, but they 
exclude the young gentlemen and ladies 
of colored complexion, however intelli- 





gent and refined they may be. The owner 
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CARPETS 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURESS, 


Are offering to Retail Buyers 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


-—IN— 


Wiltons, at 
Royal Velvets, 
Tapestries, at 
3-Plys, at 

Ex. Superfines, 


- $200 


at - 125 
- = 4% 
- - 100 
at - 75 


STRAW MATTINGS 


OF ALL (KINDS, 





John & James Dobson, 


525 & 527 Washington Street. 
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PATENTED, 


CIPATION WAIST. 


‘THIS WAIST is universally acknowledged to be one of the best of 
-} the strictly hygienie Dress Reform garments. 
~/& and children, and when properly fitted to the form, takes the weight of 
the outer clothing from the hips, doing away with skirt-supporters of 
all kinds, and distributing the strain over the shoulders. 

By the peculiar cut and fit of the front, the breasts are supported and 
freed from the ‘‘drag’’ from the shoulders, of which so many complain 
who wear other Dress Reform garments. 


It is adapted for ladies 


the place of the chemise, corset, and corset cover, and 


is so arranged that the bands of the outer skirts do not lay over one 
another, and although fitting the form closely, leave every nerve, vein, 
and blood vessel free to act, thus securing the recommendation and en- 
. dorsement of all our leading physicians. 

Made for ladies only, both plain and trimmed, in sizes 22 to 35 inclusive 


PRICE.—Plain, $1 75. 


Trimmed, $2 50. 


’ In stating size, give snug measure taken around waist, outside of dreas® 
— Sold by Agents and Ladies’ Furnishing trade, or sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, to any part of the United States on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


Address, 





PROVIDENT 
LIFE & TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Incorporated 3d 


Mo. 22d, 1865, 





Assets lst Mo. Ist, 1884............... eae 
EAGRIMED cccccccccecessecceeces eesenesvoss esee 
Surplus, Including Capital...... eescoccce 


eo ecccccccccecccs coccecesccecs $8,281,060 44 
Cecerccccccccccccccccecces ce + 6,374,197 56 
cee ceeseccccecce Cocccccccosccs $1,906,862 88 


’@- WOMEN INSURED SAME RATES AS MEN. 
HOAG, HOLWAY & CO., Gen’! Agents, 


119 DEVONSHIRE STREET, - ~ ° 


BOSTON. 





is F. P. Baker, and the manager E. T. 
Seitz. The Grand Army of the Republic 
properly refused to attend the rink because 
they have colored members in their ranks. 
The father of one of the excluded young 
ladies will legally test the exclusion. 

Walla Walla, W. T., is a city of seven 
thousand inhabitants. Its mayor, Gen. 
Tannatt, who has been visiting in the East, 
says it has a municipal ordinance which 
is strictly enforced, prohibiting any boy 
or girl who is under fourteen years of age 
from being out alone after dark. A child 
sent for a physician must be given a permit 
todo so. No tobacconist can sell tobacco 
or cigarettes to children less than fourteen 
years of age, and Sunday liquor-selling is 
punished by twenty-eight dollars fine for 
each offence. 

**We are glad to receive the answers which 

are coming in, in reply to our request of 
last week, that our readers, especially the 
ladies, tell us where they stand, and why 
they believe in or oppose Woman Suffrage. 
We would repeat the invitation, and 
would suggest that it will be well to sit 
down and write off all the chief reasons 
for or against it: then study them over, 
decide on the two strongest, put these in 
the most compact form possible, and send 
to us at once. Dear reader, we will be 
pleased to know your views on this ques- 
tion. We shall publish some of these 
opinions, or the substance of them, in a 
week or two.”—Golden Rule, July 19. 

In a large office-building lately erect- 
ed down town, in New York, provisions 
are made for the comfort of women ten- 
ants. This indicates how many and how 
well-paying are the female occupants of 
offices. The discomfort endured by wom- 
en in business from the lack of neces- 
sary accommodations has been severe. A 
neat parlor with easy chairs, where a 
woman who has a few moments from her 
desk could rest had she a comfortable 
place, and a toilet-room, have long been 
needed. Such have been planned for sev- 
eral buildings to be put up, and are al- 
ready afforded by a few now occupied. 











A LADY 


Having superior advantages for spring and sum- 
mer shopping in New York City, will purchase 
without commission, for ladies and families 
living at a distance, dress goods, millinery ,ready- 
made undergarments, hair switches, China ware, 
upholstery, carpets, furniture, interior decora- 
tions, etc., at New York prices. A charge of 25 
or 50 cents, according to purchases, will be made 
for personal services. Address, inclosing stamp 


for reply, Miss M. E. BELL, 
89 Pierrepont St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


N. B.—By permission Miss Bell gives Mrs, 
Lucy Stone as her reference as to ability and 
character. 








FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


a OF 
Wine WILD CHERRY, 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Boitle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO. 
540 Washington, cor. Bedford St, 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound, 75 cts. In paper a 50 cts. 





It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, New York 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 
and Eleventh St., Washington, D. C. 


for Embrol 

New Outfit. } 

instructions tor 

stamping on Felt, 

Satin, Plush, &c.,so 
Patte 


Tw! it Will not rub. 
35 rns for Kensington, Arrasene and 
¢ Ribbon Embroidery, Boquets, Sprigs, Fige 
ures ilts, Vines, Outlines, 
4c. Box powder, distributor .catalogue and 
Our New Sample Kk, showing nearly 

four cheicent Gouene and 60 Alpha- 
bets, including e e Greena- 
way and the Spider's "Web Alphabets, 
ice, $1.00, Sample Book and instruc- 
tions 30e. Our No. 2 Outfit, price, 
containsall above and 20 Extra Patterns 
olden rod, ficures, outlines, 
y85.00, With this outfit you'can start 
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LADIE WANTED TO DO OUR FANCY WORK 
AT HOME. Circular, 2c.: sample, lc. 
Men. this paper. EUREKA SILK CO.,, Unionviile, Ct. 


business aud @ enonch in one month to buy our $20 outfit. 
T. E PARKER 


» Lynn, Maas, 
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ALONE. 


BY ANNA HOLYOKE HOWARD. 





“I have trodden the wine- press alone.” —/sa, 63: 3. 
“The heart knoweth its own bitterness.”—/rov. 14; 10. 
“Surely He hath borae our sorrows.” —/sa. 53: 4. 


Oh weary heart! why art thou sad and lonely? 
No heart can ever echo back thine own; 

No human heart can fully share thy sorrows, 
Thy heaviest crosses thou must bear alone. 


Life’s battiea thou must fight all single-handed, 
No friend however dear can bear thy pain. 
No other sou] can ever bear thy burdens, 
No other hand for thee the prize may gain. 


Lonely we journey through this world of sorrow, 
No heart in full respondeth to our own; 

Each one alone must meet his own to-morrow, 
Each one must tread the weary way alone. 

Yet One there is who knows our every sorrow, 
Who sympathizes with each secret pain, 

Who “bore our griefs and carried all our sorrows” 
That we through His dear love a heaven might gain. 

Ah! weary heart! why art thou sad and lonely? 
Why this vain longing for au answering sigh? 

Thy longings, trials, gricfs and isolation 
Are known and felt by Him who reigns on bigh. 
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GIVE ME THE BABY. 





BY JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 





Give me the baby to hold, my dear— 
To hold and to hug, and to love and kiss, 
Ah! he will come to me, never a fear— 
Come to the nest of a breast like this, 
As warm for him as his face with cheer. 
Give me the baby to hold, my dear! 


Trustfully yield him to my caress, 
“Bother,” you say? what! a “bother’’ to me?— 
To fill up my soul with such happiness 
As the love of a baby that laughs to be 
Snuggled away where my heart can hear! 
Give me the baby to hold, my dear! 


Ah! but his hands are soiled, you say, 

And would dirty my laces and clutch my hair— 
Well, what would please me more, I pray, 

‘Than the touch and tug of the wee hands there?— 
The wee hands there and the warm face here— 
Give me the baby to hold, my dear! 

Give me the baby? O won't you see? 

Somewhere, out where the green of the lawn 
Ie turning to gray, and the maple tree 

Is weeping its leaves of gold upon 
A little mound, with a dead rose near— 

Give me the baby to hold, my dear? 


slo isms 
AT GRANDMOTHER'S. 


BY ARTHUR WENTWORTH EATON, 





Under the shade of the poplars still, 

Lilacs and locusts in clumps between, 
Roses over the window sill, 

Is the dear old house with its door of green. 


Never were seen such spotless floors, 
Never such shining rows of tin, 

While the rose-leaf odors that came through the doors 
Told of the peaceful life within. 


Here is the room where the children slept, 
Grandmamma’s children, tired with play, 

And the famous drawer where the cakes were kept, 
Shrewsbury cookies, and caraway ; 


The garden walks where the children ran 
To smell the flowers and learn their names; 
The children thought, since the world began, 
Were never such garden walks for games. 


There were tulips and asters in regular lines, 
Sweet- williams, and marigolds on their stalks, 
Bachelor’s buttons and sweet-pea vines, 
And box that bordered the narrow walks. 


Pure white lilies stood cornerwise 
From sunflowers yellow and poppies red, 
And the summer pinks looked up in surprise 
At the kingly hollyhocks overhead. 


Morning-glories and larkspur stood 
Close to the neighborly daffodil ; 
Cabbage roses and southernwood 
Roamed through the beds at their own sweet will. 


Many a year has passed since then, 
Grandmamma’s house is empty and still, 

Grandmother’s babies have grown to men, 
And the roses grow wild on the window sill. 


Never again shall the children meet 
Under the poplars gray and tall, 
Never again shall the careless feet 
Dance through the rose-leaf-scented hall. 


Grandmamma’s welcome is beard no more, 
And the children are scattered far and wide, 

And the world is a larger place than of yore, 
But hallowed memories still abide. 


And the children are better men to-day 
For the cakes and rose-leaves and garden walks, 
And grandmother’s welcome so far away, 
And the old swect-williams on their stalks. 
— Youth’s Companion. 





For the Woman's Journal. 
WHICH SHALL IT BE? 


BY MRS. H. M. RATHBUN. 


This question came again and again to 
the lips of Nettie Danforth, as she sat with 
swollen eyes and clasped hands upon the 
little iron bedstead in her poorly furnished 
attic room, where she suffered alike from 
heat in summer and cold in winter. 

She was an orphan, dependent upon the 
bounty of a childless uncle and aunt, who 
grudgingly gave her the shelter and food 
which she more than earned by menial la- 
bor. It was to her full of bitterness, be- 
cause with it there came none of the recog- 
nition which she felt in justice to be her 
due. Cross words and fault-finding were 
her only recompense. 

Now the crisis had come, and two alter- 
natives were before her. A neighbor who 
was a merchant in the adjoining town fore- 
saw that she would be a valuable assistant 
in the suit and cloak department of his es- 
tablishment, and accordingly offered her 
the situation ata salary large enough to 
support herself respectably and comforta- 
bly, with the prospect of promotion so soon 

s she was competent to fill a more impor- 


. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: 


Mr. Green, the merchant, had scarcely 
left the house when Nettie was summoned 
to the room which served as parlor, draw- 
ing-room and library, to see Mr. Marlow, 
the only son of John Marlow the million- 
aire, whose estates were famous miles 
around for their beauty and value. Nettie 
had received many attentions from this 
rich young man, but in her simplicity had 
not construed them as anything beyond 
the politeness due to all well-behaved 
young ladies. She was therefore greatly 
surprised when, in a sudden outburst of 
eloquent language, he offered her his heart 
and hand. She was silent and awkward, 
while he was all grace and persistence. 
Begging time for reflection, she abruptly 
ended the interview with the exclamation : 
“Come to-morrow evening for your an- 
swer!” So saying, she left the room. 

Young Marlow really desired to marry 
this young girl who was so beautiful in 
face and form, and so truthful in character 
and deportment, but his seeming love was 
of selfishness, and his life far from re- 
proach, for he was what is termed a ‘fast 
young man.” 

Nettie did not close her eyes that night. 
How could she sleep with such visions 
dancing before her mind’s eye! She saw 
herself arrayed in silks and satins, yes, in 
diamonds. She was giving orders to her 
coachman and driving about in the elegant 
Marlow family carriage, the envy and ad- 
miration of all her former associates. 
Then the scene changed, and an obsequious 
maid bowed to her slightest wish. Her 
purse was filled with money, and all that 
money could buy was at her command. 
But what of her husband? Ah! there 
came the shadow. More than once Nettie 
had seen him on the public streets silly 
from drink. Could she, even at so great 
a price, become the wife of a drunkard? 
Would he remain true to her? He was 
twenty-one, and his habits were formed; 
could he, would he, even in his love for 
her, reform? Thus she reasoned, and her 
heart misgave her. 

On the other hand, if she did not: marry 
him she could never hope to be more than 
respectably comfortable, and labor from 
morning until night must be her portion. 
She was tired of work. Again and again 
the question came: **Which shall it be?” 

With the morning dawn she resumed her 
usual round of tread-mill duties—kindling 
fires, milking cows, straining milk, churn- 
ing, washing dishes, and the various tasks 
of household drudgery, thinking, thinking, 
all the while, and asking, **Which shall it 
be?” 

As the evening drew near, she became 
nervous, and was ready to ery at the slight- 
est provocation. This only added to her 
misery, for there was no one who sympa- 
thized with her. Ilow she longed for her 
mother’s love! Tow earnestly she wished 
for her father’s wise and earnest counsel ! 

But she was utterly alone. Shall we 
blame her that she yielded to the tempta- 
tions of wealth and proffered love, when 
John Marlow that evening again eloquent- 
ly pleaded his cause, and held out his arms 
to fold her to his heart, which he declared 
should cease to beat when it became dis- 
loyal to her? 

The wedding was private, and a great 
surprise to the quiet farmers and their fam- 
ilies. They mostly agreed that Nettie had 
done well in feathering her nest so thickly. 
A few voices dissented, and asserted that 
she would repent at leisure of this hasty 
marriage. 

An extended tour followed the wedding, 
and before Nettie had realized the bright 
visions of that night which seemed so far in 
the past, she had been dismayed by the re- 
ality of the shadows, for John Marlow had 
broken his vow to reform, and more than 
once had returned at a late hour in a maud- 
lin condition. Alas for poor Nettie!, On 
their return she was duly installed in the 
stately mansion of the Marlows, but her 
life became daily more miserable and bur- 
densome, until at length she felt that she 
must regain her freedom, or die in the at- 
tempt. 

Just a year from her wedding-day, leav- 
ing a tear-stained note for the man who 
had broken every vow, and well-nigh bro- 
ken her heart, she wandered forth penni- 
less, and, as she thought, friendless) A 
few rods from the mansion, on the very 
grounds which were hers by right, she 
met the man who had offered her the posi- 
tion in his store. Falling on her knees, 
she told him her sad story, and begged 
that he would give her something to do. 
Mr. Green was kind-hearted as well as 
shrewd, and at once offered her the same 
situation which she had refused thirteen 
months before. 

John Marlow did not annoy her. He 
had never truly loved her, and had long 
before wearied of the patient face, so beau- 
tiful in sadness, which was to him a con- 
tinual reproach. 

Five years later we see a marked change 
in the life of this woman, who has been 
faithful to her employer and his interests. 
Mrs. Green died soon after Nettie entered 
upon her life of trial in catering to the 





tant position. 


whims of women rich in purse and poor 


in heart. Mr. Green had always admired 
Nettie. Three years after his wife's death 
he offered himself to Nettie, and after ma- 
ture deliberation she consented to become 
his wife; for death had been kind to her 
in removing John Marlow to ‘the land 
beyond the river.” 

They are married, and we predict for 
them a happy life; because, when they 
paused upon the threshold of their elegant 
new residence, we overheard Mr. Green 
say with greatemotion mingled with pride : 
‘*Nettie, my beautiful wife, in this home 
you shall always reign as queen. Our in- 
terests in evervthing shall be joint and 
equal. We will live in loving equality, 
and I will show the world that woman is 
in every sense of the word man’s compan- 
ion and helper ” 

And she murmured: “If you are true to 
what you now say, nothing can ever make 
us really unhappy. Clouds may hover 
over us, but we shall stand securely in the 
love and respect of each other.” 

oor _ 


LOVE BY TELEPHONE. 


BY GRETNA LINTON, 


I was the happiest man in the city as I 
folded and laid away in my pocketbook a 
letter from the dearest girl in the world, 
and jumped on the horse-car, en route for 
my office! 

Some months had passed since I saw my 
Agnes, for the first time, at a dinner at the 
Peytons. I had frequently met Miss 
Georgie Peyton in soviety, and had been 
several times invited to her receptions, so 
I was not surprised to receive one day an 
invitation to dine with her ‘informally,’ 
to meet a young lady from Aiken, S. ©. 
Of course I presented myself at this in- 
formal dinner in full evening dress, where 
I met some other gentlemen in similar at- 
tire—Clarkson was one of themn—and afew 
young ladies, and was introduced to my 
Agnes. If I could only make you see her 
as she appeared to me that night—so fresh 
and blooming ; the blue of her clear, peace- 
ful eyes; the delicious curve of the deli- 
‘ate lips! But enough that then and there 
I yielded, and became her ardent adorer. 

From the first she distinguished me with 
her favor. T was her escort to concert and 
opera. I was allowed to claim the best 
dances; they were always my flowers that 
she carried, and, finally. before she return- 
ed to Aiken, I was her accepted lover! 

The year had flown swiftly, and now a 
brilliant prospect seemed to open before 
me. My firm were about to establish a 
branch department in another part of the 
city, and proposed to make one of their 
clerks a junior partner, and manager of the 
new concern. IT had been the longest in 
their employ, and had reason to think I 
was regarded with favor by “Old Gruff"— 
as Mr. Gruffland, the senior partner, was 
called—and he would be the one to make 
the promotion, and settle the question of 
salary. 

Indeed, for some weeks I had seen that 
he was working the management into my 
hands, so I felt justified in writing to Ag- 
nes, urging our immediate union. ‘The 
dear girl consented, and in the letter re- 
ceived that morning she told me she was 
coming again, to make a long visit to the 
Peytons, to **do some shopping.” Entrane- 
ing words! What did they not imply? 
And that ‘if all went well”—if I got the 
position, of course—* we might be married 
before very long!” IT was the happiest man 
in the world, as I folded the dear little let- 
ter away, resolving, if it was in the power 
of man to earn promotion, [ would make 
myself indispensable to my employers. 

Well, she came. There was a demure 
but delightful meeting at the station, and 
an enchanting twenty minutes until I de- 
livered her to Miss Georgie’s arms at the 
Peytons’ door. 

Then followed days of devotion to work, 
followed by evenings of unalloyed bliss. 
I say ‘tunalloyed,” but there was one draw- 
back. ‘The Peyton family were very con- 
siderate, Miss Georgie especially so, but 
my darling Agnes was haunted with the 
fear that they would think her visit to 
them was only to enjoy my society, and 
was constantly suggesting that we should 
‘join the family in the sitting-room.” Old 
Mrs. Peyton was a bore, but a mild one— 
paterfamilias an unmitigated one; Miss 
Georgie was benignant, but slightly tire- 
some. There was only one other member 
of the family, a pretty little feilow named 
Ralph, but the girls had taken to calling 
him **Raphael,”’ from some fancied resem- 
blance to one of the Sistine cherubs. He 
seemed a quiet little chap, with a sweet in- 
noeence of expression and demeanor, who 
posed a good deal of the time with his 
cheek on his hand after the manner of a 
cherub aforesaid. He was devoted to Ag- 
nes, and hung around her more than was 
pleasant, for which I occasionally snubbed 
him rather severely, but she always inter- 
ceded for him. ‘*He was such a little fel- 
low—and then he was so lovely! was he 
not one’s ideal of a boy?” 

Agnes had been in the city a few weeks 
when, one morning, the telephone} bell in 
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our office rang sharply. This was a fre- 
quent occurrence, and Clarkson’s desk 
was stationed near it to save time in an- 
swering the call. The rest of us scarcely 
looked up as the familiar ‘*Hullo!” was 
shouted, or the concluding: “All right! 
I'll tell Mr. Gruffland. Good-by!” But 
this morning Clarkson turned to me with: 
“This is for you, Dixon.” Accordingly I 
shouted “Hullo!” and in return heard Miss 
Georgie’s voice: 

“Is that you, Mr. Dixon! Agnes is here, 
and wants to try to speak to you.” 

Then I heard her giving directions. 
“Stand a little nearer; press this close to 
your ear—so.” 

*Good-morning,” I called. 

In return I heard a giggle, and my 
Agnes’s voice exclaiming: “Oh, oh! It 
tickles my ear!” Then more directions 
from Miss Peyton, and at last the sweetest 
voice in the world began in as nearly as 
might be a stentorian roar: 

‘Is that really you, Harry? Isn't this 
perfectly sweet? Are you sure they can't 
hear in the office, Georgie?” 

“Well,” from Georgie, “I should say 
they certainly could, if you shout like 
that.” 

“Harry,” ina half whisper, “if you are 
sure it’s really you, and that no one else 
van hear, [ want to tell you something. 
Do you remember that queer Miss Blake 
in Aiken? Do you hear me, Harry?” 

“Yes,” I returned. 

Then another little giggle. ‘Isn't it too 
funny? Do you know, Harry, now that I 
see how to use it, I'm going to talk to you 
ever so often. Won't it be fun? But 
where was 1? Dear me. how stupid? Oh, 
I know, Miss Blake. Well, she has just 
sent me the loveliest —” 

Here Clarkson muttered, “Old Gruff's 
coming,” and knowing that he would ask 
an explanation of my receiving the tele- 
phone messages, I was obliged to abruptly 
interrupt: **I must go now”’—I had almost 
said **my darling.” ‘Tell me the rest this 
evening.” 

‘But, Harry!" T heard in a grieved little 
voice; but Mr. Gruffland’s footsteps were 
too near, and I hung up the receiver up- 
side down, and hurried back to my desk. 

All day | worked in nervous desperation. 
Would she try to resume the conversation ? 
Every time the bell rang I glanced at 
Clarkson. The thought that it might be 
her voice whispering in his great red ear 
covered me with cold perspiration. ‘The 
fear that in Mr. Gruflland’s hearing | 
might be called upon to answer her chat- 
ter was still worse. I made up my mind 
that I must make Agnes understand that 
very night that she could not amuse her- 
self in that way. I did so, gently but reso- 
lutely. I deseribed Clarkson’s ear, and I 
took some liberties with it. It would be 
just like the wretch to receive all her little 
confidences, and retail them for the amuse- 
ment of the clerks. 

Old Gruff was an ogre, capable of dis- 
missing me without warning, if I did not 
attend every minute to my business. Our 
hopes of happiness depended upon his 
good pleasure. Miss Peyton was cool and 
dignified. [suppose she knew I was ex- 
agyerating. Agnes looked hurt. Her 
sweet lips trembled a little, and her eyes 
were suspiciously dim. I longed to have 
her alone for a little while to comfort her, 
as I knew I could; but there was no chance, 
for though Miss Georgie relented sufficient- 
ly to go up stairs to write an “important 
letter,” Raphael was there, resting his el- 
bow on the table and looking up at Agnes 
with an expression of deep pity in his 
beautiful but sleepy dark eyes. 

And yet, the next day the same thing 
occurred. Mr. Gruflland was there, and 
looked up from his papers with a glance of 
disapproval as I took Clarkson’s place at 
the telephone. My ‘**Huilo™ was rather sav- 
age. 

“Oh, Harry! Do forgive me! Indeed, 
indeed I felt so sorry last night, and want- 
ed to tell you so; but you see, Ralph was 
there. I'm all alone now. Oh, Harry, 
won't you forgive me?” 

“Of course,” I returned, feeling Grufl’s 
eyes burning unpleasantly on the nape of 
my neck. 

“Oh. Harry dear, don’t talk like that to 
me. Do say you love me!” 

Was there ever such a child? I felt like 
a cold-blooded wretch, as I hurriedly re- 
plied: 

“All right. I'll come up as soon as I 
‘an. Very busy now. Good-by!” 

I felt, rather than heard, a little sob at 
the other end of the wire. Gruff said noth- 
ing, but I was doomed to another misera- 
ble day. I managed to ask Clarkson, if I 
was called again, to say I could not attend, 
and five times I heard him giving this mes- 
sage, and each time he turned away with 
a mighty grin. What might not Agnes 
have said to him? 

Of course, I hurried to the Peytons, de- 
termined to see her alone. She came run- 
ning into the hall to meet me, bright and 
loving, but the annoyances of the day had 
made me cross, and [ said curtly: 

**Really, Agnes, it is very strange you 
don’t understand that a man cannot take 








his business hours to talk with his friends, 
After all I said last night, [ must say I wag 
surprised to be called up again to-day!” 

Agnes stopped abruptly, and said with 
dignity : 

**[ do not understand you!” 

“Why, my dear little girl,” I said, so. 
hbered by the change in her manner. ‘I do 
not mean to be cross, but how could I talk 
to you about my affection or forgiveness 
through the telephone with all those fe}. 
lows listening, to say nothing of old 
Gruff!" 

“But [have not touched the telephone 
to-day, Harry!” 

“What!” I exclaimed. ° 

“Georgie!” called Agnes, stepping back 
to the sitting-room, and [ followed to tel] 
the story. 

“It is very strange,” said Miss Peyton; 
“but, of course, itis some mistake. The 
lines are out of order or crossed in some 
way. But mamma and Agnes and I have 
been out shopping all day, and we lunched 
down-town, so we can prove an alibi,” 

It certainly was very strange, but we all 
concluded that it might be as Miss Georgie 
suggested, and the pater at once began to 
spin long yarns about queer messages, til] 
at last I coaxed Agnes into the conservato- 
ry alone, and the close of the evening was 
all the brighter for the shadow with which 
it began. The dear girl sympathized with 
me, and forgave my impatience, and was 
so sweet, that before I knew, I found my- 
self telling her the one event of my life I 
had determined to keep secret—the little 
entanglement I once had with Lueretia 
Chase. Of course she had been the most 
to blame, and Agnes thought her very hor- 
rid and forward, so I had to admit that 
Cretia had misunderstood some things I 
had said to her when a mere boy, and then 
Agues asked me if I really loved her best, 
Ah me! what a happy evening it was! 

Again the next day the telephone annoy- 
ances began, but I felt sure of my ground, 
and told Clarkson he could refuse to listen. 
Imagine my surprise when he turned to 
me with a clever imitation of Agnes’ voice, 
saying: 

**She is quite sure Harry will come when 
he knows she wants to talk to him about 
*Cretia.’” 

I was thunder-struck! Lutretia Chase 
lived in Vermont; [was morally sure no 
one in the city knew of her existence—no 
one but Agnes! I rushed to the instru- 
ment. It was the same clear girl’s voice. 
How could any one have known that Cre- 
tia possessed some idiotic lines I had once 
written her—any one but Agnes? Yet 
now I heard them repeated : 


“Oh, Cretia! fairest valentine! 

Wilt thou accept this hand ot mine ? 
A smaller gift my soul forbids; 

But ten’s the number of my kids!” 

I jerked away in anger and surprise, on- 
ly to meet old Grufl’s grim glance. 

“If this thing goes on, Mr. Dixon, it 
might be well for you and Mr. Clarkson 
to change desks.” 

I knew what that implied, and my heart 
sank to my boots. 

“I do not understand it myself,” I re- 


plied. ‘LT assure you, sir, that I am ex- 
ceedingly annoyed. I will not answer it 
again.” 


“IT will myself, sir,” he growled, and I 
went back to my desk to upset my ink- 
bottle, to make mistakes in my accounts, 
and torture myself with the conviction 
that since no one but Agnes could have 
sent the message, she was teasing me with- 
out realizing the fatal consequences to our 
happiness. And all day Mr. Grufiland 
would answer that confounded telephone. 
That some of the messages were meant for 
me I could tell, and that they must be ut- 
ter nonsense I could conjecture from bis 
occasional comments: “*By  jimminy 
Johnson!’ is a remarkable expression for 
a young lady, Mr. Dixon.” 

It would be too long to tell the story of 
these days in detail. Sometimes there 
would be respite, and then the nonsense 
would begin again. It was larks for Clark- 


| son and the rest, but to me it seemed as if 


the beil of the telephone was ringing the 
knell of all my bright hopes. Agnes as- 
sured me of her innocence, and Miss Pey- 
ton was ready with explanations ; they had 
been shopping, or calling, or practising 
duets. But I could see that a coolness had 
come between Agnes and me. She feared 
that I doubted her, and I—what could I 
think? Again and again the messages re- 
ferred to what I had said to her when quite 
alone. Could she have repeated my confi- 
dences? 

At the office, preparations for the new 
business were being hurried on, and not 
one word had been said to me of promo- 
tion. ‘To crown all, Agnes informed me 
one evening that she was going to shorten 
her visit; she had heard of friends going 
directly to Aiken, and thought it best to 
secure their escort. I passed a wretched 
evening, but left, determined to make a 
desperate effort to clear the mystery. Ag- 
nes had told me that they were all to be 
out the next day, so I begged off at the of- 
fice, reached the house at ten, and persuad- 
ing the servant thatyI wanted to rest, and 
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would let myself out when I was ready, [ 
managed to conceal myself in a closet in 
the hall, where [ waited four mortal hours. 
At last I was rewarded. A light step came 
through the hall, a chair was drawn to the 
telephone, and a clear voice, wonderfully 
like Agnes’. called: 

*Please connect with Gruffland & Co.! 

Waiting only long enough to let him ac- 
tually begin conversation in his usual style, 
I rushed out, and catching the culprit by 
the arm, bestowed a resounding box upon 
the ear of the astonished Mr. Raphael. 
The little imp! ‘This was his revenge for 
his well-deserved snubs. I have no doubt 
he had heard every word of my conversa- 
tion with Agnes. 

Of course the Peytons were distressed 
and apologetic, and Agnes was persuaded 
not to hurry away, and old Gruff relented 
and I got the promotion in due time, but 
I never could endure the sight of that cher- 
ubic boy. I verily believe that the box I 
bestowed upon him was his only punish- 
ment, and [ rejoice to think that it was 
such a stinger! 

If this story has a moral, it is a short 
one. The more innocent and guileless a 
boy looks, the less is he to be trusted.— 
The Continent. 
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MISS LEONARD AND HER FUNERAL. 


The few words iv the JOURNAL of last 
week in regard to Miss Emily J. Leonard, 
and her work, gave the more important 
facts. Those who knew her most inti- 
mately were most deeply impressed by the 
brave, sincere, and’ undaunted spirit in 
which her work was done. Without pre- 
tence, without intellectual fear, she was 
quite ready to stand alone for her opinions 
and quite able to maintain them. Even 
when they were unpopular she set herself 
to the task of getting them accepted by 
others, as if there could be no doubt of 
ultimate success. 

While she mastered and taught very suc- 
cessfully Greek, Latin, English, German 
and French, she read with tolerable facili- 
ty Italian and Spanish. Her beginning of 
the study of Political Economy was char- 
acteristic. When she left teaching to de- 
vote herself more exclusively to literary 
work, she passed some time in the Harvard 
Annex, and there looked about the branch- 
es of learning that seemed most important 
to the community and of which she then 
knew the least. She at once resolved to 
master what was known of these. She 
read and studied deeply the best that has 
been written of Political Economy in Eng- 
lish. and translated from the French Blan- 
qui’s History of Political Economy,—a 
work of considerable magnitude and of 
real merit. She translated largely for Sa- 
lor’s Encyclopiwdia of Political Science and 
Political Economy, and was proficient in 
the Bibliography of the different branches 
of this study. Coming to the investigation 
of it rather through books and abstract 
speculations than through the real facts of 
business life, she held firmly to the princi- 
ple of free trade as furnishing the best pol- 
icy for this country. 

In many particulars she recalled to some 
of her acquaintances Harriet Martineau; 
her literary industry, her love of learning 
and science, her great memory, her simple 
intellectual intrepidity, her bent of mind 
towards humanitarian as well as literary 
work, her interest in and views of political 
economy, and her settled convictions about 
life and death and religion—all suggest 
the great English woman. 

Miss Leonard evidently felt that her life- 
work was only just begun; she could not 
leave without a pang “the still air of de- 
lightful studies” in which the most pleas- 
ant and useful part of her life had been 
spent. In her last year, even in the very 
last weeks before she became too ill to 
walk, her activity was more intense, per- 
haps, than at any former period. 

The funeral services were conducted by 
Rey. Mr. Chapin, of the Universalist 
church of Meriden. He recalled the prin- 
cipal events of her career, her most salient 
mental characteristics, and something of 
her religious views and of her relations to 
the work of emancipating her sex from 
their legal disabilities. . 

Some time before her death she had sug- 
gested that she would like that at least one 
woman should speak a few words at her 
funeral. Dr. Chapin kindly alluded to this 
fact, and fortunately, finding Mrs. Isabella 
Beecher Hooker among the friends from 
Hartford and New Haven who had gather- 
ed at the pleasant rural home of the moth- 
er of the deceased to pay the last tribute 
of respect, he called upon her to speak. 
She responded tenderly, sympathetically, 
and altogether fitly. She recalled the earn- 
estness, the unpretentious learning, the 
decisive vigor, with which our departed 
friend did all her work; the hearty energy 
With which she urged us all, last winter, 
to persevere in our struggle for equal 
nights before the Legislature, reminding 
Ws that public sentiment was surely ad- 
vancing towards justice for women; that 
the business men of her own city of Mer- 
iden had cordially encouraged her, and 
that they had readily signed the petitions 
for equal rights which she had brought to 
them. Her disappointment at the result 
did not prevent her laying out the work 
for the next winter, and heartily entering 








upon it, distributing to each what she 
thought each could do best. 

It was altogether a touching and beauti- 
ful tribute to a noble woman. Mrs. Hook- 
er concluded by reading a fine hymn writ- 
ten by her sister, Mrs. Stowe. 

Miss Leonard has gone from us before 
her work here was completed ; she has left 
to other hands the tasks she herself was 
eager and very competent to do; she has 
gone to gather fresh harvests in other illim- 
itable fields of science; she has left us a 
bright and quickening example; she has 
become a beautiful, a delightful monitor to 
young and old, making life to us all a thing 
of greater worth and a diviner beauty be- 
sause she has dwelt among us. Let us 
reverently thank God that He lighted up 
some dark questions by the mild radiance 
of her gentle genius. Let us hope she has 
even now learned more of some of the deep- 
er questions of this life than she could 
fathom with her unassisted powers here, 
and that she has at this moment a nobler 
realization than she ever hoped for, of that 
exceeding brightness of the eternal life, to- 
wards which we may all turn with the as- 
surance of the Christian faith and with an 
immortal hope. Fe 8 

——-  -e@e  ——— 


TIRED WIVES AND MOTHERS. 


Editors Woman's Journa!: 

We have let our farm for this season, and 
Iam free from the necessity of securing 
help to do my work. I have time and op- 
portunity to note the struggles of my 
friends to accomplish that desired result. 
From every side [ hear the same question 
—** Where shall we go, what shall we do, to 
obtain help to do our housework?” My 
sympathies are strongly enlisted. Well do I 
know the weary miles of travel, and the dis- 
appointments which attend them! Would 
that we might discover some remedy which 
should bring rest to a nation of tired wives 
and mothers. 

Thousands of women in our land have 
to choose between two evils; either to join 
in the discouraging search for help to do 
their work, or continually to overtax their 
own strength in striving to do alone the 
work which should be divided among 
many pairs of hands. It would not be so 
grave a problem to the weary mother, if 
the evil results of this system could be con- 
fined to herself But that is impossible, 
and here lies the bitterest sting. ‘The chil- 
dren of a tired-out, discouraged woman 
never know their **mother” at her best, as 
she ought to be, and would be were it not 
for the overwork and attendant worry by 
which she is surrounded, which smother 
her better, higher self. 

Overwork is drudgery, and drudgery is 
a twin evil with drunkenness. For it robs 
homes of the mother at her best, even as 
the father is held beneath his highest self 
when drank. But (alas for its victims) 
drudgery intensifies, where drunkenness 
deadens, the perceptions. The mother, 
made weak, irritable, and unreasonable, 
feels keenly her deplorable position and 
her powerlessness to rise above it under 
the present condition of things. What 
wonder that two-thirds of the hapless in- 
mates of our madhouses are farmers’ wives? 
Is there no remedy for this evil? Does no 
duty devolve upon society to protect those 
powerless to help themselves? Society 
provides institutions to give the children 
an education; why not give them other in- 
stitutions which shall enable them to keep 
it?—institutions where working men and 
women, whose tastes incline them to that 
field of labor, might easily accomplish the 
work now wearily performed by discour- 
aged wives and mothers. Modern improve- 
ments and conveniences for lightening la- 
bor would readily be procured by a com- 
munity, but they could never be afforded 
by each separate family. England is in 
advance of us in this respect, as in some 
others regarding liberty for her mothers 
and daughters; having public kitchens 
where food is cooked and returned to the 
various homes. Every housewife can ap- 
preciate how this would lighten her labor. 
And with our “Yankee ingenuity” and 
mania for ‘improving,’ these same institu- 
tions would readily be enlarged so as to 
accomplish more, converting milk into 
cheese or butter; washing and ironing 
clothes ; canning, picking or drying fruits 
and vegetables. All these could be done 
with much more ease, dispatch and profit 
than can possibly be the case in each sepa- 
rate home. A dead weight on the happi- 
ness of homes and the progress of society 
would be lifted! With all the helps of 
modern discovery the work that now drives 
women into the madhouse or into their 
graves might be rendered easy and de- 
lightful. Society would be repaid, should 
some such method be adopted to accom- 
plished this needed reform. For is not so- 
ciety robbed when every home is robbed? 
Under the present system, or lack of sys- 
tem, the multitude of women have little or 
no time for social privileges or duties. Hu- 
man health, happiness and life are too prec- 
ious to be wasted in doing any work that 
may be done} by machinery. It is poor 





economy to waste jewels that we may save 
iron. 

America is noted for the “public spirit” 
which has so generously provided for the 
wants of her children. Is not here a need 
to be supplied? Would it not be well to es- 
tablish such co-operative institutions in 
every town and village, so that we may not 
only give our children knowledge but prog- 
ress? No fear that it would leave the mo- 
ther nothing todo. It would set her free to 
do the work God intended her to perform 
when He gave her the talent. ‘*God’s gifts 
are given for use, and highest use.”” Mu- 
sic, painting, science, literature; last and 
best of all, the directing of her household 
and care of her little children, would give 
her full and blessed occupation. This 
would leave her time and strength to be 
more truly wife and mother; ‘ta queen in 
the household where now she is a slave.” 

Lipsre C. B. GAULT. 

Caldwell Prairie, Wis. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

The bust of Schiller in Goethe’s house 
at Weimar still wears the laurel wreath 
which Goethe placed upon it. Above the 
desk of Goethe hangs a broken medallion 
of Napoleon, which fell from its place on 
the day of the battle of Leipsic. 


In all the cities of the country, indeed, 
there are women engaged as saleswomen, 
as clerks or scribes, as teachers, who, 
while doing just the same work exactly, 
that men do, and perhaps doing it better, 
receive from ten to fifty per cent less pay. 
Was ever man’s godless greed—was ever 
his base and brutal tyranny more shame- 
fully displayed than in making distinction 
like this? If there must be any difference 
at all in compensation for exactly the same 
service, every chivalrous impulse, every 
suggestion of absolute fair play, indeed, 
should plead loudly for making it favor 
the woman—the mother, the sister, the 
daughter.— Nashville ( Tenn.) Daily World. 

The last act passed at the recent session 
of Congress was the humane one giving 
$2500 to Eliza Howard Powers, now 80 
years old. During the war Mrs. Powers, as 
president of one of the Florence Nightin- 
gale societies, spent her money liberally in 
giving aid and comfort to the wounded Un- 
ion soldiers. After the war she lost her 
property, and when reduced to abject pov- 
erty, asked Congress to reimburse her for 
money she had spent on the soldiers. Re- 
peatedly her claim passed the Senate, but 
was lost in the House. Finally, after she 
had lost her last $100, the gift of friends, by 
the failure of a Washington bank, and had 
almost gone crazy, Judge Holman, of In- 
diana, was interested in the case, presented 
the bill fifteen minutes before the House ad- 
journed, and it was rushed through so 
quickly that nobody had a chance to ob- 
ject. 

Mrs. Clara T. Leonard says it is inter- 
esting to see the reception which Dr. Ca- 
rey meets in the Danvers lunatic asylum, 
in a tour of the halls, especially after a 
short absence. We witnessed a touching 
scene there one day. While sitting in the 
inner oflice a patient arrived in the outer 
one, a middle-aged lady who had been a 
former patient, recovered, and now labor- 
ing under a new attack. She was accom- 
panied by her son, who looked much dis- 
tressed, while the poor lady repeated again 
and again, in a piteous tone, ‘Oh, how 
sorry [am to come back, how sorry I am 
to come back!” She was in that most 
distressing phase, fully conscious that the 
dread disease was again upon her. Sud- 
denly perceiving Dr. Carey, she threw her 
arms about her and clung to her, who 
soothed and cheered her as only a tender 
woman could do. 

The humble cottage at Eeclefechan in 
which Carlyle was born has recently been 
overhauled, and several interesting relics 
placed within it. Mrs. Alexander Aitken 
Carlyle, who purchased the house, was 
careful in executing the alterations to have 
the old doors, etc., retained. In _ the 
room in which the stranger of reverend 
aspect appeared to old Andreas Futteral 
and his wife and left them a present to 
take charge of under penalties,as described 
in the chapter of *‘Genesis” in “Sartor Re- 
sartus,” the place where the little Carlyle 
“wore drivel-bibs and} lived on spoon- 
meat,” there had been placed the easy 
chair of the sage, a mahogany table which 
any one can imagine from the numerous 
inkspots it bears must have seen a good 
deal of service. and an old-fashioned book- 
case, consisting of a series of shelves (now 
filled with Carlyle’s works), supported by 
turned pillars at the side, and hung 
against the wall. Photographs of Car- 
lyle, his birthplace, and other attractions 
are displayed in the room. 

nani _—s ahaa 

Lots or PEeopPLe get bilious hwve heavy head- 
aches, mouth foal, yellow eyes, &c., all the direct 
result of impure biood which can be thoroughly 
cleansed, renewed and enriched with Kidney- 
Wort It acts at the same time on Kidneys, 
Liver and Bowels, and has more real virtue ina 


package than can be found in any other remedy 
for the same class of diseases. 
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CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in bis hands by an East India mis- 
slonary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and 
all throat and lung affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
Complaints, after baving tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fel- 
lows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relieve human suffering, I will send tree of charge, 
to any who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French or English. with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail wv addressing 
with stamp, naming this paper. W. A. Noyes 
149 Power's Block, Rochester, N. Y. 


JAMESPYLES 











me BEST THING KNOWN Fo 
WASHING““BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers, BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD 


Cases that would not yield to treat- 
ment in some of the best Hospitals in the 
United States, and have yielded in the 
Free Hospital of seventy beds, supported 
by the MURDOCK LIQUID FOOD CO., 
Boston. The patients were treated by 
the same physicians that treated them 
before they came to us, being a few of 
many cases. Send to your Druggist for 
Pamphlet. 


Mrs. V. came to us from one of the hospitals in 
Boston, where she had been treated, as her physician 
writes, “with lite apparent result for chronic cys- 
titis, gastritis, and peritonitis. The tendency in her 
system is to chronic inflammation, in which the ali- 
mentary canal and urinary organs are involved. She 
has constant trouble in retaining food; nausea and 
vomiting are frequent symptoms, and she is confined 
to her bed.”’ 

At the end of the first month she had been able to 
take but one teaspoonful of Liquid Food daily, but 
still had gained much in strength, and was able to sit 
up in bed and erochet two and three hours nearly 
every day; could take and retain many nourishing 
foods and liquids, third month taking three table- 
spoonfuls of Liquid Food daily; bowels in much bet- 
ter condition; seldom has nausea; crochets a great 
deal; has dope several shawls. Fourth month, has 
walked with assistance, the first time in six months. 
Fifth month, has been up and down stairs. Weighed 
for the first time; weigl4, 110. Has been to drive 
several times; is able to eat and retain a good, hearty 
meal; very seldom has an attack of nausea; crochets 
four and five hours without fatigue, and wil! leave the 
hospital within the next two weeks. 

Miss H. came to us from one of the hospitals of Bos- 
ton, suffering from organic disease of the heart, so 
weak as to be unable to sit up in bed, and finding it 
almost impossible to breathe if lying down. The first 
month she gained two pounds. In December had a 
violent attack of inflammatory rheumatism, Third 
month has improved very much, walks about and 
takes great interest in everything in and about the 
ward. 

Mrs. M. came to us from one of our city hospitals, 
where she had been treated many months for pulmo- 
nary consumption. Had several hemorrhages, Dur- 
ing the last ten years had been treated by some of the 
leading physicians of Boston and its vicinity. In the 
last year had taken a great deal of chloral. 

She commenced taking Liquid Food by drops, not 
being able to retain food of any other kind upon her 
stomach. At the thirteenth day was able to take four 
dessert-spooufuls Liquid Food, but was still too weak 
to stand. In four weeks is taking four tablespoonfuls 
daily, and is able to stand and walk; weighs eighty- 
two pounds, Fifth week, sits up, and knits several 
hours, if not forbidden. Sixth week, sews, still gain- 
ing; asks permission to go out and spend an afternoon 
with a friend; weighs vighty-cight pounds. Left after 
being with us three months, waahing ninety pounds, 
and we learned that she is living by herself, requiring 
no attendance. 

Mies ‘I’. is quite a singular case, being one of six sis- 
ters, all afflicted in the same way, losing the use of 
their limbs gradually up to the age of seven or eight 
years of age, and after that having little control over 
them. ‘Two sisters died. ‘The brothers are not afflict- 
ed. This sister has had these symptoms increasing 
upon her since her eighth year. Is now twenty-seven, 
and for the last year has not been able to walk with- 
out two assistants. She suffers no pain. The sisters 
have all had the best medical advice that money could 
procure. But in no case has the disease yielded to 
treatment, 

The second week of her being in our hospital she 
says her stomach is relieved of a faintness she has 
always had. She is taking four tablespoonfuls of 
Liquid Food daily. Fourth week, she is able to walk 
about the ward, up and down stairs alone. Eighth 
week, color improved, eyes bright and clear, much 
more cheerful, gaining in health and flesh. Eleventh 
week, has gained eight pounds in weight. Able to 
stand alone on the seales to be weighed. Walks up 
and down stairs daily alune to the carriage to take 
her drive; is cheerful, and takes great interest in 
eve-ything about her; sews, reads, and makes many 
little fancy articles for friends, and is gaining daily. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 


MARY L. SWAIN, M. D. 


Office and Residence: 


474 Columbus Avenue, 
Cor. West Newton Stree 
Office Hours: 10 A. M.to 1 P. M. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.tu4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. 





ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of CHRONIC DISEASES, es. 
pecially diseases of Women and Children, Neu- 
ralgia, Indigestion, Kidney Troubles, and 
Tumors, 

Dr. Tuck has re-opened her “Retreat” at South 
Weymouth, where Invalids wishing to spend the sum. 
mer months can be accommodated with home com. 
forts with or without medical treatment. 

Ladies’ Abdomina! Suppecsers, Elastic Bands, Skir 
aud Hose Supporters, nals, Syringes, &c., can be 
obtained at her office, 48 Boylston Street, as usual. 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particnlars send for Circulars. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 


With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 

The lectures of che year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. ‘This Medica] School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded ceprse. To 
secure still more thorough results an optidnal four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 
ow announcements or information, address the 

ean, 


I. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - 








Boston, Mass 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens its Annual Course of Instruction October 11, 
and closes second Wednesday in May. ‘his college is 
regular in all respects, queded, and open to men and 
women alike. 

Terms: $90, payable in advance; eraduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, including gradu- 
ation, $225, if paid at once and in advance. For an- 
nouncement and other peeoiare, address 

A. B. MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 
713 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Medical College Of Chicago, 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeke. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements for graduation fuily equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Seerciary. 


Mt. Carroll C1.) Seuinary, 


With its Musical Conservatory, incorporated 1852. 
Completely furnished for Classical, Elective and 
Normal courses of study, as also in Music and Art. 
Location noted for its beauty and healthfulness. Easy 
of access. Expenses low for the accommodations 
furnished, and at care taken of Students. 
Hundreds fitted for usefulness through the pecuniary 
aid of “Teacher's Provision.” Our wraduates ave 
sought for the aes pene. “The Oread” (Stu- 
dents’ Journal), giving particulars, free. 


Address PRINCIPAL MT. CARROLL SEMINARY, 
Carroll County, Ill. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirty-fifth annual session will open on Thurs- 

day, October 2, 1884, and close May 23, 1885. At hree 

years graded cours? of instruction ix given during 

inter and Spring terms, by lectures, clinics, quizzes, 

and practical work in the well equipped Physiological, 

Pathological, Chemical and Pharmaceutical Labora. 

tories. Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s, 

Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic 
Hospitals. For further information address 

ACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Under care of Members of the Religious Society of 
Friends. Thirty minutes from Broad Street station, 
Philadelphia. ull College Courses—Classieal, 
Scientific and Literary. Alsoa Preparatory School. 
Location unsurpassed for healthfulness. “Extensive 
grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus. 
Academic year commences 9th month (Sept.) 9th, 
1884, Appl early to ensure admission. or cata- 
logue and opera address EDWAKD H. 
MAGILL, A. M., President, Swarthmore, Delaware 




















Home Musical Library 


This is the general name of an unrivalled collection 
of Bounp VoL_uUMEs of Vocal or Instrumental Music, 
alike in shape, binding and price, but not otherwise 
connected. Hath book has 200 to 250 pages, Sheet 
Music Size. Collectively they contain 4000 pieces, the 
best of at least 50,000 pieces, and are therefore choice 


collections. 
UNIFORM PRICE: 
Each, $2 00 Boards; $2 50 Cloth ; 83 00 Gilt. 


VOCAL. |INSTRUMENTAL 


Gems of English Song, | Musical Favorite, 
Gems of scottish Song, Cluster of Gems, 
Gems of German Song, Gems of Strauss, 
Gems of Sacred Song, |Gems of the Dance, 
enuties of Sacred Song| Welcome Home, 
Franz’s Album Of Song Pearls of Melody, 
Moor-~’s Irish Melodies Piano at Home, Duets 
Minstrel Songs, Organ at Home, 
Operatic Pearls, |Reed Organ Melodies 
Operatic Gems, Home Circle, Vol, I. 
Silver Chord, |Home Circle, Vol, IT. 
Silver Wreat reme de la Creme, 





Honsehold Melodies; Vol. 1, 

Vol, I. |\Creme de la Creme, 
Household Melodies, Vol II. 

Vol. Pianoforte Gems, 


Shower of Pearls, |Pianists’ Album, 
World of Song, |Fountain of Gems, 
Sunshine of Song, | Musical Treasure. 
Wreath of Gems. 

Full descriptions and contents sent on application. 
Pieces and accompaniments may be played on Piano 
or Reed Organ. Mailed for above prices. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


BOARDING AND DAY SGHOOL 
For Girls and Young Women. 
HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 

Extensive courses of study. Full corpe of instrue- 
tors. Fine buildings and grounds. Desirable neigh- 
borhood. Opens October 1, 1883. For circulars and 
full particulars, address the principal. 

HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D. 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 


NEW YORK 
MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL 
FOR WOMEN. 


No. 213 West 54th Street, New York City. 
The regular Winter Session (Twenty-second year) 
will commence October 2, 1884, and continue 
twenty-four weeks. Daily clinics will be held in the 
College, and the Hospital and Dispensary adjoining 
give special advantages for practical studies unsur- 
passed by any other school. In addition the large daily 
clinics at the OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL and the 
WARD'S ISLAND HOM(CZOPATHIC HOSPITAL 
(weekly) are open for all students. For further par- 
ticulars and circular, address 
Mrs. MARY A. BRINKMAN, M. D., Sec’y, 
219 West 23d St., New York City. 
Send six cents tcr postage and 
| receive free, seuly box of 
8 goods which wil! belp all, of 


either sex, to more money right away than anything 
else in this world. Fortunes await the workers absol- 











utely sure. At once address True & Co., Augusta,jMe 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


An audience from all the country about 
greeted me on Saturday evening, at Sher- 
wood, CayugaCo. Mr. D. C. Gould acted 
as chairman, and Mrs. Alice Searing as 
secretary. After this followed a day of 
delightful rest with my friends, Mr. and 
Mrs. Howland, in their pleasant home. 

Monday afternoon Mrs. Howland took 
me in her carriage to Auburn, where prep- 
arations had been made for a meeting in 
the Court house. We started for the build- 
ing shortly before 8 o'clock, but as we ap- 
proached, we were dismayed by the sight 
of a large crowd of men which blocked the 
street, listening to the strains of a band. 
We made our way somewhat timidly toa 
rear entrance, and so up stairs, reassured 
by seeing that a few brave women were 
moving in the same direction. When we 
reached the large court-room we found 
perhaps fifty ladies there, while a crowd 
of men was rapidly pouring in. The sheriff 
met us in some embarrassment; he had 
thought I was not coming, and so had told 
a Blaine and Logan Club, principally com- 
posed of the G. A. R., that they might or- 
ganize in the room. Of course, I made no 
objection, saying that we were always 
ready to give way to the gallant soldiers, 
only we hoped that they would remain af- 
ter their organization and listen to us. 
Their commander was very polite, the band 
played, the club was enrolled, and then 
their meeting adjourned. We at once reor- 
ganized as a citizens’ meeting, with Judge 
Hall in the chair and Mrs. Harter as sec- 
retary, and I made an address to an audi- 
ence that filled the room and was composed 
two-thirds of men. After I had finished, 
many of them came to shake hands with 
me and assure me that they were thor- 
oughly converted to woman suffrage. 

The next night, at Homer, the meeting 
was as great a contrast as possible to this 
one, as it was composed almost wholly of 
women, a fine-looking body of earnest la- 
dies that filled the Methodist Episcopal 

Church. Mrs. C. Hooper acted as chair- 
man, and Mrs. Arvilla A. Adams as secre- 
tary. Thereis a strong suffrage sentiment 
here; the member of Assembly, Hon. A. 
J. Kneeland, was with us last winter, and 
it is hoped will be re-elected. He certain- 
ly would be, if the women could vote. 

Wednesday I reached Cortland, which I 
found in fall possession of Barnum’s 
Jumbo and the white elephant. Through 
an unfortunate delay in letters, no hall was 
engaged here, and it was too late to secure 
one. I was the guest of Dr. Lydia Strow- 
bridge, a life-long advocate of the cause. 
and in the evening a few friends gathered 
in her parlors, where a woman suffrage so- 
ciety was formed, with Dr. Strowbridge as 
president and Miss F. G. Chaplin as secre- 
tary. 

At Columbus, the home of Mrs. Charity 
Myers, there was a very good turn-out of 
the friends, although it was ‘*haying time.” 
T. J. Spurr presided, Mrs. Lucy Shawler 
was secretary, and the usual resolution 
was adopted. I was now in a county rep- 
resented adversely in the Assembly, Mr. 
Chas. W. Brown having voted against the 
bill last winter. The woman suffrage sen- 
timent in Chenango, however, is very 
strong, and we hope for better results next 
winter. L. D. B. 
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EQUALITY IN THE COMMON ESTATE, ~ 


VERNON, N. Y., JULY 30, 1884, 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

“1. 8.” thinks that the tendency to un- 
dervalue the services of the wife in the 
home results from legal injustice, that the 
law degrades her work, and that the evil ean 
be cured by the ballot. [ hope it may thus 
be cured, for enfranchisement cannot be 
remote. We can all see how the ballot will 
change the status of woman and give her a 
degree of consideration as a citizen that 
she has not had heretofore. Whether used 
or not. it will bring the power of assailing 
the monstrous injustice of placing all the 
earnings of the married man to his credit 
except what is needed for the current ex- 
penses of the family. 

That the husband and wife should have 
an equal right to the estate which they 
have jointly accumulated, men are very 
slow to acknowledge. It may be with us 
as it has been with the slaves, enfranchise- 
ment came with hasty footsteps, but justice 
in industrial and social life has a laggard 
pace. There are scores of men now who 
are ready to give us the ballot, but how 
rare is the man who is willing that his 
wife shall be an equal proprietor with him- 
self in his estate. And yet how great is 
the force of our claim! 

Let us take a case of financial success, 
where the profits greatly exceed the needs 
of the family. This excess is dropped in- 
to a strong-box that has but one key, 
which the master always carries in his 
pocket. ‘The wife maintains the same atti- 
tude of support as when they were poor. 

He furnishes the means of living, she 
accomplishes the more difficult task of 
procuring the comfort, the bealthfulness, 
the tidiness, and respectable appearance of 
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the family. ‘Their ‘home is the focus of 


a 


her best endeavor; in it she finds her 
highest life; she has made it what it is. 
No matter who bought the draperies, or 
who paid for the frescoes, or whether there 
be any, a woman who has a genius for 
home-making makes a home as readily in 
a cottage as in a palace. ‘The place 
where McGregor sits is the head of the 
feast,” and so the place where this woman 
dwells is the centre of home joys. The 
aroma of precious balms may not be seen 
or handled, so the quality of home life is 
known only to the one who feels it. The 
husband comes from the toil and dust and 
strife of the world to this home, where he 
is refreshed, invigorated, strengthened for 
further effort ; he feels the soothing, heal- 
ing power of kindred souls, and he might 
well rise up with his children and call the 
mother blessed. 

Now I inquire in all seriousness, whose 
work, independently considered, is most 
available for the good of society, that of 
the husband or that of the wife? We see 
the result of codperative effort, but sepa- 
rately, judged by a moral standard, how 
do the strong-box and its contents com- 
pare with a true home and a noble family? 
‘The husband accepts as his right the avails 
of his wife’s labor, and all the benefits of 
this well-ordered home. If. by virtue of the 
marriage contract, as well as by tender re- 
gard, he is entitled to them, by the law 
of reciprocity she has the same rights, 
including joint ownership of the con- 
tents of the box. They have worked to- 
gether, and been mutual helps; he has 
supported her, and she has supported him, 
not merely by ministering to physical ne- 
cessities, but with counsel, encouragement, 
and undying faith. Why should she not 
possess in her ownwight her share of the 
increasing wealth? The husband objects 
and calls the demand absurd. He claims 
that his wife has all the money she needs, 
he makes her happiness his daily care. 
‘What else can a woman ask? What 
would she do with the half that I have ac- 
cumulated ?” 

Not knowing, we cannot tell. If he 
could purchase immunity from all revers- 
es, from all misfortune, from all suffering, 
it might be well, possibly, as far as he is 
concerned, to leave things as they are and 
let justice slumber on through ages to come. 
But we know not how soon the dark days 
may come, or how soon the wife may need 
what is justly her due. The immense effort 
required to educate a generation into exact 
ideas of rectitude in these matters seems 
appalling ; hence we must bestir ourselves, 
and press with more earnestness the great 
fundamental truth of equality in the com- 
mon estate. 

It may be said that I have presented an 
ideal woman—that the world is not made 
up of perfect women. Very true. There 
is only now and then a period when the 
elements are in such a state of equilibrium 
as to produce a perfect day, but we have 
many pleasant days and much fine weath- 
er. So we only see occasionally a woman 
who reaches the highest standard, but 
there are very many who are reaching 
upward and striving for the best condi- 
tions. Others have a downward tendency, 
and of these I would like to write at some 
future time. J. ELIZABETH JONES. 

Vernon, N. Y. 
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THE LATEST SWINDLE. 


HARTFORD, JULY 25.-—The latest swin- 
dling scheme has just been unearthed in 
this city, after some 300 persons had been 
successfully victimized. They were en- 
trapped by the following carefully worded 
advertisement, which appeared in the lo- 
cal papers here a few weeks ago: 

Y ANTED—Ladies to do fancy work at home; 
\ light, clean and easy; can make good pay. Call 
on or address for particulars Watson & Co., 250 Main 
St., Hartford, Conn. N 

Miss Alice Fuller, of this city, had been 
employed by ‘*Watson & Co.,” and under 
instructions informed the applicants that 
the work was that of making macramé 
lace in different designs. They were also 
told that before they could enter into any 
business relations with the firm, it would 
be necessary to deposit $4.25—$2 for in- 
struction in the mysteries of macramé 
lace-making, $2 for the material with 
which to work, and 25 cents for the frame- 
board. Having deposited the required 
amount, the outfit was furnished and a 
lesson was given. Applicants were in- 
formed that for every eighteen yards of 
the lace which they would manufacture, 
they would receive $15. An ordinarily 
quick worker who would devote her whole 
time to the business could complete the 
required eighteen yards in about two 
weeks. 

It is estimated that about 300 ladies paid 
the fee and entered upon the work. Some 
of the first to complete the eighteen yards 
were paid, but yesterday the office was 
closed. A man giving the name of White 
informed Miss Fuller that he was going 
out of town, and closed the office. The 
same fraud is said to have been practised 
in other cities. Macramé lace can be 
purchased at low prices in Hartford. 





GOVERNMENT BY WOMEN PREFERABLE. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The following passage, from the Me- 
moirs of Admiral Chichagof, who held im- 
portant positions in Russia under Peter III., 
Catherine IIL., Paul I., and Alexander I., 
has never, tomy knowledge, been publish- 
ed. In fact lam not aware that even the 
memoirs themselves have ever been pub- 
lished. The passage is all the more remark- 
able as it comes from a man who lived a 
hundred years ago in a land where philoso- 
phizing is rare. 

“In despotic countries, or such as do not 
understand the true principles of govern- 
ment, the armed force [military force] is 
always in the hands of the sovereign, to the 
prejudice of the general good. On this ac- 
count the government of women is prefer- 
able, in such countries, to that of men; 
women being unfit to command troops and 
to enter into military details which absorb 
and narrow the minds of despots, who are 
usually ignorant of the art of war and 
merely playing at being soldiers. Besides 
these advantages, the reigns of women 
have always been more distinguished for 
impartiality; women have usually shown 
more right judgment, and those around 
them less baseness. Even flattery ceases to 
be ignominious when addressed to a wom- 
an, for it then assumes the character of 
gallantry. Russia knows from experience, 
that of the four women who ruled subse- 
quently to Peter the Great, two proved 
good sovereigns, and one was great [Cath- 
arine II.) ; whilst of the six emperors who 
have reigned since that epoch, the Emperor 
Alexander alone can be instanced as a well- 
meaning autocrat.” IVAN PANIN. 

Grafton, Mass., July 26, 1884. 

aa 
DENTISTRY FOR WOMEN. 





Miss Clara Neymann, daughter of Mrs. 
Clara Neymann, who has done important 
work in women’s behalf in this country 
and in Germany, is a graduate of Cornell 
University, and after becoming accom- 
plished in stenography and type-writing, 
she is now entering the Philadelphia Col- 
lege of Dentistry. She says: 

“Tam only a beginner, with ideas and 
plans yet to be realized. After being ini- 
tiated into business life, it is now my de- 
sire to become thorough in a profession 
which will give me a higher standing than 
could be attained at a business. I wish to 
gain a foothold, and by striving for sue- 
cess, in my small way add to the recogni- 
tion of woman’s capacity for work outside 
of the domestic interests. ‘lhe course will 
be of two years’ duration at the Philadel- 
phia College of Dentistry. At its conclu- 
sion [ purpose returning to New York to 
settle and open an office. It seemed to me 
an unploughed field for women—a voca- 
tion which does not demand the absorption 
of thought and strength for a long num- 
ber of years, like the medical profession. 
It is a well-paying profession, and may en- 
able a woman to place herself in an inde- 
pendent position. These are crude 
thoughts, crudely expressed. They con- 
tain nothing of the extraordinary, because 
I have been brought up with the idea of 
developing latent capacities and adapting 
them to practical life. Association with 
young men students during a college 
course at Cornell helped to strengthen the 
teachings of my parents, and to them be- 


longs the credit of whatever I may 
achieve.” 
i 


HANGERS-ON. 


A Boston woman, one of more than 
usual intelligence, remarked to a friend 
who was engaged in remunerative and 
self-supporting employment: “I would 
not do it, not if I had to hang on to every 
relative I had to be supportel.” So long 
as this false note pervades social life, so 
long will the majority of women consider 
it their misfortune if circumstances lead 
them into self-supporting life. 
will their work be unsatisfactory and un- 
reliable and illy paid. 

Eternal vigilance is the price of success 
as well as of liberty. Already any wom- 
an who can do any one thing well can 
command the market. She makes condi- 
tions rather than accepts those heretofore 


So long 


made. Sheis sought rather than left to 
seek. Inthe exercise of trained abilities 


she finds a satisfaction that external cir- 
cumstances can neither give nor take 
away. ‘The younger women of the day— 
our college graduates, the Cornell and 
Vassar and Smith and Wellesley and An- 
nex and Boston University girls—are en- 
tering life on this new basis. Their lives 
will not be of the order that area weight on 
the public mind. Educated, intelligent, re- 
sponsive, with their well-stored and disci- 
plined minds, they are the women who 
will command suecess and who will make 
their own conditions. Events are usually 
the direct product of character. ‘Events 
grow on the same stem with persons; are 
sub-persons,” says Emerson. ‘The soul 
contains the event that shall befall it, for 
the event is only the actualization of its 
thoughts, and what we pray to ourselves 
for is always granted.”—Lilian Whiting. 
a 


At the executive councll on Wednesday 
of last week, among the trustees named 
for the Homeeopathic Hospital are Mrs. P. 
A. Leonard, of Bridgewater, for four years, 
and Miss Auna Faulkener, of Billerica, for 
two years. The trustees of the lunatic 
asylum at Danvers again confirm Dr. Ju- 
lia R. Carey for the woman’s department. 








We call the atrention of our lady readers to 
the advertisement in our columns of James Pyle’s 
Pearline, for laundry and kitchen purposes. An 
article so popular and widely circulated must 
ponees merits that commend it to the favor of 

usekeepers. 














SPECIAL NOTICES. 


For Sale—A good second-hand Safe, price Fifty 
Dollars. Enquire at this office, 


Elizabeth J. French M. D,—Address for July 
and August will be Winter Harbor (Maine). 





For Your Children.—Subecribe for The Little 
Christian, the brightest and best paper for the price 
in the country. Specimens free. H.L. Hastinas, 
47 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 





Mr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys. 


Next (eighteenth) school-year begins September 
19, 1884. 
Plymouth, Massachusetts. 





WEST NEWTON 


ENGLISH AND CLASS SCHOOLS. 


The 32d School Year of this Family and Day School 
for Boys and Girls will begin Sept. 17, 1884. “For cat- 
soee address NATH’L T. ALLEN, West Newton, 

ass. 


“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL SEM- 


INARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., Ill.) tells how students with small means 
can, by the “PECUNIARY Alb SysTEM,” gain a col- 
legiate or musical education. Send for one—FREE. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

A full college course for women, with special and 
preparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art. 
‘en professors and twenty-two teachers; Library, 
Observatory, Laboratory, Museum and scientific col- 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edu- 
8. L. CALDWELL, D. D., President, 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens Oct. Ist.; ending May 25th, 
1885. ‘Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouucements and information apply to : 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


NEWBURYPORT, MASS, 


A FEW YOUNG GIRLS will be received into the 
family of Miss Ada E. ‘Towle, on High Street, for 
home care and instruction. The place offers the ad- 
vantages of a healthful country town, accessible by 
the Boston & Maine and Eastern Railroads, one bour’s 
distance from Boston, and ten minutes’ from the sea- 
side. The best advantages in music and painting. 
Special attention given to oral French. Pupils re- 
tained during the year if desired. ‘Terms, $275 per 
annum. Address, Box 428, Newburyport, Mass. 

References, by permission.—Moses Woolson, Esq., 
Concord, N. H.; Hon. Thos. Gaffield, Boston, Mass.; 
Rev. E. E. Hale, Boston, Mass.; Hon. Isaac Morse, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Prof. Henry E. Parker, Hanover, 
N. H.; Mrs. Henry Richards, Gardiner, Me.; Miss 
Katherine P. Loring, Beverly Farms; Rt. Rev. W. W. 
Niles, Bishop ot New Hampshire. 


LASELL SEMINARY, 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
AUBURNDALE (Near Boston), MASS, 








cation. 














A home school of high grade. Twenty-three 
teachers. Boston advantages with quiet, suburban 
home. Boston specialists teach cooking, dress-cutting, 
millinery, as othera do literature, music, physiology, 
and the like. Special oversight of health and physical 
training. Always full, so apply early. Yearly ex- 
pense, 8400, NO EXTRAS, but modern languages, 
music and painting. In sending for illustrated cata- 
logue, please mention this publication. 

C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


New | NEW BOOK! | Crazy 
Stitehes | (ve {"' me: | Patehwork 


inch block and over 100 NEW sTITCRES. Price 25 cts. 
NEW BOOK OF STAMPING PATTERNS, sam- 
ples of 60 alphabets, 500 designs for fancy work and 
instructions for stamping that will not rub. 25 cts. 
Both books by mail 40 cts. 

T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass. 


GOODYEAR’S 


Ladies’ Leggins, Hat Covers, Sleeves, 
Gloves, Aprons, Chamber Covers, Nursery 
Sheetings, Syringes, Bands, Door Mats, 
Foot Balls, ete. 


BOYS’ HEAVY AND LICHT COATS, 


Garden Hose and Hose Reels. 


Misses’ and Children’s Circulars, Hot Water 
Bottles, Gossamer Garments, of all kinda, 





Ladies’ Garments made to order in any style, and 
all goods warranted, at 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 


RUBBER STORE, 
11 Avon St., opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s, 





Good News for the Ladies. 


NO STAIRS TO CLIMB. 


A NEW HAT 


Made from your old one, at the 


NEW BLEACHERY ON STREET FLOOR 
39 Avon Street. 


Opposite Jordan, Marsh & Co. 
DE L. SHEPLIE & CO. 


H. L. HASTINCS, 
BOOKS, 
47 - CORNHILL - 47 


SAMUEL BARNARD, 


Office 1% Rowe’s Wharf, Boston. 


Agent for the management of Estates, Collection of 
Rents, Dividends, Coupons, ete. Investment Securt 
ties bought or sold on commission. 15 years experi- 
ence. 

References :—George M. Barnard, 61 State Street; 
Edward P. Bond, Manager Boston Safe Deposit and 
Trust Co.; Josiah Wheelwright, Treasurer Central and 
Rowe’s Wharves 
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ADAMS & WESTLAKE 
OIL STOVE 


; over all other makes we are 
giving COOKING Ex. 
HUBITIONS atour store 
conducted by an €Xperi. 


enced cook, and cordiaiiy 

we ee come in, 

2TO4 P.M | producer 0™ “Mt oe out 

THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE M’F’G C0,, 
45 SUMMER ST. 

Cc. H. PEPPER’S 


LinoleuM 


Isthe BEST FLOOR COVERING (for Sum. 
mer Cottages, Dining and Bath-Rooms, Libraries, 
Halls, Kitchens, Offices, Schools, Churches, ete, 
Itis composed of Cork and Linseed Oil, and is warmer, 
softer, and more durable than Oil Cloth, cleaner and 
cheaper than carpet. 


68 & 70 Summer Street, 
BOSTON. 
1319 & 1321 Broadway, New York. 


Artistic Wall Papers. 


PA shall offer for SIXTY DAYS a large stock of 
e 


LATEST STYLES 


10 per cent. lower than any other store in 
Massachusetts, 


THOMAS F. SWAN, 


12 Cornhill, Boston, next door to Washing. 
ton Street, 


DRESS be T. FOCG, 
| 5 Hamilton Place 
REFORM | 


“We have not only read these books with delight, 
and studied them with profit in the seclusion of the 
library, but we have travelled with them and by them 
on the sea and land. At every point they meet you 
with just the facts you wish to know; they repeat to 
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Boston, Mass. 





you the old legend associated with the locality; they’ 


tell you the story of the battle fought there; they hum 
to you the sopg or murmur the lives in which some 
poet has enshrined events by which a spot has become 
memorable. A condensed literature of great variety 
and richness is stored up within their pages. ‘They 
are simply indispensable to tourists in the regions 
named, and those who have sallied forth without them 
have omitted really the most important part of their 
equipment.’’—Literary World. 


MAKE YOUR SUMMER EXCURSION WISELY, 
ECONOMICALLY, AND HAPPILY BY 
THE AID OF O8GOOD'S 


AMERICAN GUIDE-BOOKS. 


The best companion for all travelers who wish to 
get the largest possible amount of information and 
pleasure out of a summer journey. Arranged on the 
celebrated Baedeker pian, endorsed by all European 
travellers. ‘The history, poetry, and legends of each 
locality tersely and ciearly given. Scores of maps, 
city plans, and panoramas. Giving prices and location 
of ail hotels and boarding-houses, summer resorts, 
and routes. 400 to 500 pages each. Bound in flexible 
red cloth. $1 50 each. 

“The Osgood Guide-books are much the best we 
have ever had in this country, and they can challenge 
comparison with Baedeker’s, which is the best in 
Europe. ‘The volume devoted to the White Mountains 
is full, precise, compact, sensible, and honest.’’—Vew 
York Tribune. 


NEW ENGLAND. 

A Guide to the Cities and Towns, and Popular Resorts 
of New England, and to its Scenery and Historic 
Attractions, With Sixteen Mups. $150. Careful- 
ly Revised and Enlarged in 1884, 

“Osgood’s ‘Hand-Book to New England’ bids fair, 
in New England, to rival the fame of Murray and 
Baedeker abroad. It merits the good words as well as 
the liberal patronage it receives, for it is a faithful, 
painstaking piece of work, and condenses into brief 
compass a vast amount of information, which all 
tourists to the sea-side, mountain, and country sum- 
mer resorts of New England will gladly possess.”— 
New York Evening Post. 

“It is prepared with great care and thoroughness, 
and is the best American guide-book that has yet ap- 
peared.”’— The Independent. 

“It is about as nearly faultless as such a book can 
be,—carefully edited, beautifully printed, and neatly 
bound. There is not a page too much or too little; 
and its red cover, clean typography, and convenient 
size recall the masterpieces of Baedeker.”’—Nevw York 
Tribune. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 

A Guide to the Peaks, Passes and Ravines of the 
White Mountains. More than 400 pages of 
thorough and practical descriptions; prices and 
locations of all Hotels and Boarding-Houses, and 
Routes. Six Maps; Six fine Panoramas from the 
Mountain tops. $150. Thoroughly Revised in 
1884, with Large Additions. 

“Altogether, in plan and workmanship, this guide- 
book ie as perfect a thing of its kind as could well be 
produced. Itis simply indispensable to all who visit 
or sojourn among the White Mountains.’’— Congrega- 
tionalist. 


. 

THE MARITIME PROVINCES. 

A Guide to Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec, Prince Edward Island, Newfound- 
land, ete. With Eight Maps. Newly Revised. 
“By its intrinsic value, copiousness of information, 

and impartiality, it is likely to take the place of all 

other guides or hand-books of Canada which we know 
of.” — Quebec Chronicle. 


OVER THE BORDER. 


By Miss E. B. Cuase. 1 volume. 12mo. 

with Heliotype Engravings. $1 50. 

A charming description of recent summer travel it 
Nova Scotia, with piquant sketches of life and mat- 
ners in Acadia, the land of Evangeline, and descrip- 
tions of the grand scenery and singular people about 
the Basin of Minas. 


OSGOOD’S COMPLETE POCKET-GUIDE 
TO EUROPE. 


Revised and Enlarged Edition of 1884. 1 volume 

32mo. With Six Maps. $1 50, 

This book describes the most attractive routes in 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Wolland, Belgi™ 
Switzerland, Austria, Italy, Portugal, Spain, Sweded, 
Norway and Russia. It includes fuller and better 4 
ranged details of routes, points, and objects of interest, 
fares, hotels, currency, etc., than are given in maby 
guide-books of far greater proportions. il 

“Infinite riches in a little room,”—WNew York Mai 
and Express. 

“A gem of comprehensiveness, compactness 
good taste.”—New York Tribune. : 

Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 
BOSTON. 


Illustrated 


and 


C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 50 BROMFIELD 8T 
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